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It took a long pull to get there, but 
here we are—on the threshhold of our second decade of publi- 
cation. 

To all of our many friends and readers we take this oppor- 
tunity to thank them for their long and loyal support—with 
the somewhat boorish reminder (the business manager's curse) 
that without their continued efforts to obtain new subscrip- 
tions and financial contributions all their good intentions are 
of little practical assistance. 

If this special commemorative number seems only properly 
substantial in size for the occasion, consider what a tremen- 
dous asset it would be to the revolutionary socialist move- 
ment if we could print forty-eight pages every month. Un- 
fortunately we will have to be content with the normal thirty- 
two in the future—unless you readers change all that. 


An apology is in order to the contributors of paid greet- 
ings and congratulations to this Anniversary issue, whose gen- 
erosity made possible the enlarged size of the magazine this 
month Due ‘to technical difficulties, we were forced to reduce 
the space allotted for their felicitory messages. Any other alter- 
native would have forced us to cut or delete whole sections 
of articles. We feel sure that our friends will forgive us our 
reluctance to make any typographical trespasses in this regard. 

As a matter of fact, the editors received or themselves pre- 
pared sufficient material to fill an issue double the size of this 
one. Here are some of the articles we would have been over- 
joyed to include, but couldn’t: 

Karl Marx’s “Introduction to ‘Herr Vogt,’ ” an essay almost 
entirely unknown to the English-speaking world, which deals 
with the politics of Napoleon and his Czarist ally. Engels con- 
sidered it better than the Eighteenth Brumaire. Ryazanov 
wrote that “in all literature there is no equal to this book.” 


“Peace Plans and Historical Realities,” by Douglas Ellis. 

A review of Jean Malaquais’ War Diary, by R. Fahan. 

“The Middle Class Interpretation of History,” by Joseph 
Leonard, a continuation from the May issue. 

“The Fourth International Reviews The New Course,” by 
Max Shachtman, a blistering reply to that magazine’s bluster- 
ing sophistry. 

The second installment of Albert Gates’ “Europe and the 
Revolutionary Party.” 

We'll try to squeeze as many of these as we possibly can 
into the August issue. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Dilemma of 
National Self-Determination 


We concluded our Notes last month 
with an extensive quotation from_a criticism by Mr. Emery 
Reves, one of the democratic world-reorganizers, of the prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the Atlantic Charter, particularly the 
one upholding the right of self-determination, sovereign rights 
and self-government of all peoples. In place of the “anach- 


ronism” of self-determination of nations and “absolute” na- 
tional sovereignty, which “all events since 1919 plainly show 
... have failed to insure freedom, independence and peace for 
the peoples,’ Mr. Reves propounded the “basic principle” 
that “real independence of nations can be attained only by 
the regulation of their interdependence.” He arrived at this 
conclusion after pointing out the inability, in our world, of 
small, weak nations escaping the role of satellites of the big 
powers, only three of which are (or, .after an Allied victory, 
will be) “capable of creating and maintaining armed forces in 
the modern sense.” Secretary Hull's recent broadcast about thé 
Charter being “an expression of fundamental objectives to- 
ward which we and our allies are directing our policies,” was 
therefore, based upon an assumption which—again Mr. Reves 
—“is precisely the fundamental fallacy of our policies.” 


For the sake of continuity, if not to refresh the reader’s 
memory, we quote our own comment upon Mr. Reves’ criti- 
cism of the Charter: 


In his own way, Mr. Reves has reached out to the heart of the 
problem, not only for Europe but for the entire world. How indeed 
shall we reconcile the “determination” of the small, economically 
and politically weak nations to have full national freedom with the 
not lesser “determination” of the large and strong nations to deprive 
them of their freedom? How shall we reconcile the determination 
of the small nations to be independent with the economic and politi- 
cal forces that impel them to dependence upon the big powers? If, 
“in their absolute form, the principles of the Atlantic Charter lead 
straight to anarchy in international life,” and if “real independence 
of nations can be attained only by the regulation of their interde- 
pendence,” then in what non-absolute form should the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter be applied? Just how is the “regulation of 
their interdependence” to be organized, and who is to organize it? 


These key questions Mr. Reves left unanswered, except by 
the generalization that “the centrifugal force emanating from 
the Atlantic Charter must be replaced by a system of princi- 
ples exercising a powerful centripetal attraction within the 
United Nations and around them.” 


Before attempting to give answers of our own, let us re- 
state the question more concretely. 


What Is Self-Determination? 


What is the right of self-determination of nations? The 
right of a nation—defined as a people with a common language, 
a common territory, a common cultural tradition, and a his- 
torical viability demonstrated by it—to decide freely its po- 
litical constitution. This right is fully satisfied whether the 
people decides to establish a monarchy or a republic, to con- 
stitute itself as an independent nation or to incorporate itself 
into another nation. The right is violated when the decision 
is not made freely but under coercion by a foreign people or 
nation. It is completely abrogated when a nation is annexed 
(“incorporated”) by another by means of force against its will. 
The forcible annexation of other peoples and nations, and 
therefore their subjugation to a foreign yoke, is a common 
characteristic of all imperialism, from ancient times down to 
modern capitalist imperialism and Stalinist imperialism, how- 
ever much they may differ in-motive forces, in historical conse- 
quences, and otherwise. 

The establishment of the great modern nations was one 
of the biggest contributions to historical progress of the young 
capitalist class in its epochal struggle against feudalism, cler- 
icalism, national dismemberment and particularism. The 
newly-constituted or reorganized nations became vast arenas 
in which the productive forces, including, principally, the 
modern working class, found room for an unprecedented de- 
velopment. The world became a decisive reality through the 
world market which awakened millions and tens of millions 
of people from historic torpor. Capitalism wrote an unex- 
pungeable page for itself in history. It created the conditions 
under which the last barrier to human freedom could be 
forced. 

Growing capitalism, however, accentuated the uneven- 
ness of social development. It widened the disparity between 
the big, modern nations and the small or backward nations 
and peoples, between the strong and the weak. The needs of 
capitalist expansion began to outstrip its possibilities. The 
few began to consume the many. The old imperialism of plun- 
dering the weak gave way to the modern, finance-capitalist 
imperialism of exploiting the weak or the weaker and con- 
verting them into modern colonies. Liberating capitalism be- 
came rapacious, parasitic, reactionary, oppressive imperialism 
all over the world. In the course of this metamorphosis, the 
powerful nations which had acquired and fortified their right 
of self-determination, proceeded to deprive one nation after 
another of this right in order to subject them to exploitation. 

By the beginning of the present century, there was hardly 
a corner of the globe not included in the new division: a half- 
dozen great imperialist powers on the one side, ruling over 
their respective colonies, vassals, protectorates, satellites and 
“spheres of influence” on the other side. With the further 
widening of the gap between needs and possibilities, this par- 
tition of the entire world was constantly threatened by at- 
tempts at redivision made by each of the powers, cramped 
within the limiting tramework of its own share. Where “peace- 
ful” methods (i.e., economic and political pressure) of satis- 
fying imperialist appetites did not suffice, military methods 


were employed. This, and nothing else, is the explanation of 
the two world wars of the twentieth century, of the rivalries 
and conflicts that preceded, separated and accompanied them. 
They have nothing at all to do with the chemical composi- 
tion of a people’s blood, or the shape of its head, but derive 
entirely from the immanent tendencies of the social system in 
which we live. 


A False Notion 

The way modern imperialism developed historically gave 
rise to the notion that its depredations are confined exclu- 
sively to the very old and backward world, to the darker- 
skinned peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America. There were 
liberal thinkers who believed that as the advanced countries 
brought industrialism to the backward agricultural lands, the 
latter would be raised to the level of the former not only eco- 
nomically but also politically. A little firm—not violent, just 
firm—pressure upon the more enlightened rulers of the ad- 
vanced countries would be required to accelerate this trend. 
The essential benevolence of imperialism was assumed. 


This belief was based upon two radical errors. In the first 
place, imperialism did not promote the cultural (i.e., economic 
and political) development of the colonies, but retarded it. It 
operated like a brake on the modernization (industrialization) 
of the backward lands, and resisted the claims of the colonial 
peoples to political independence with every economic and 
military weapon at its disposal. 


In the second place, it is now perfectly clear that modern 
imperialist expansion is not confined to backward, agricul- 
tural nations. This seemed to be the case in the earlier period 
of capitalist imperialism, when there was still room in the 
agricultural part of the world for all of the advanced indus. 
trial nations to spread out. In the First World War, each of 
the imperialist coalitions sought, more than anything else, to 
expand at the expense of the colonies of the enemy.- In the 
intervening quarter-century, world capitalism has experienced 
the most scarifying crisis; it has decayed almost beyond belief. 
One of the important distinctions between the First and the 
Second World Wars is that today, in addition to the greatest 
possible control of the “backward colonies,” each imperialist 
coalition seeks to reduce the advanced, modern enemy to the 
status of a colony or a semi-colony. 


In other words, under continuing, that is, decaying, reac- 
tionary capitalism, there is room for fewer and fewer inde- 
pendent great powers. Just as the general tendency of capi- 
talism is to increase the number of the exploited and decrease 
the number of the exploiters in each country, so the general 
tendency of capitalist imperialism is to decrease the number 
of imperialist powers and increase the number of subject na- 
tions. 


Does this mean that Japan aims to reduce the United States 
to the same position that is occupied in the Empire by Korea? 
That Germany aims to reduce England to another India? 
That the United States aims to reduce Germany to another 
Puerto Rico? The wheels of history move too firmly forward 
to be turned backward that far—although it would be hard to 
say just how far they could be moved backward if we were to 
make the monstrous assumption that ahead of us lies half a 
century of reaction in which the international proletariat does 
not bring the social disintegration to a halt. But we are deal- 
ing here with the tendency of decaying imperialism, not with 
the abstract possibilities of its ultimate realization. 

Under German imperialism, this tendency is manifested 
differently in Poland than it is in France, differently in Greece 


than in Denmark—but in all these countries to come under 
German dominion, it is the same tendency that manifests it- 
self. Under Anglo-American imperialism, this tendency mani- 
fests itself differently in its declared aims toward Italy and 
Germany, toward Japan and France—but again, it is the 
same tendency at work. If it manifests itself in different de- 
grees and in different forms, this is due not to any funda- 
mental difference in the nature of imperialist nations, but to 
the specific historical conditions in which they developed, and 
to the resistivity of the material forces they operate against— 
the strength of the country or people they seek to subjugate 
and the strength and class consciousness of their labor move- 
ment. 


Lenin on Imperialism 


Polemizing during the first world war against Karl Kautsky, 
who held a fundamentaly liberalistic view of modern imperial- 
ism, Lenin wrcte* 


The characteristic feature of imperialism is precisely that it 
strives to annex not only agricultural regions, but even highly in- 
dustrialized regions (German appetite for Belgium, French appe- 
tite for Lorraine), because (1) the fact that the world is already 
divided up obliges those contemplating a new division to reach out 
for any kind of territory, and (2) because an essential feature of 
imperialism is the rivalry between a number of great powers in 
the striving for hegemony, i.e., for the conquest of territory, not so 
much directly for themselves as to weaken the adversary and under- 
mine his hegemony (Belgium is chiefly necessary to Germany as a 
base for operations against England; England needs Bagdad as a 
base for operations against Germany, etc.) (Collected Works, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 162f.) 


Twenty-eight years since this was written, the decay of 
imperialism has advanced beyond what even Lenin envisaged. 
Countries and peoples that the big powers do not subjugate, 
they carve into helpless fragments. Nations which, only yester- 
day, were not only independent but were imperialist oppres- 
sors on their own, are now oppressed in turn, or declared 
bankrupt and placed in receivership. Where? At the peri- 
phery of the world? In the traditionally backward countries 
of ancient continents? No, not only there and not even pri- 
marily there. It now happens in Europe, and not only at the 
hands of the “enemy.” Rumania’s independence, like Italy's 
or Slovakia’s, is threatened no less by the Anglo-American- 
Russian enemy than by the German ally. Poland looks now 
with less apprehension to the retreating German enemy than 
to the advancing Rusian ally. When Roosevelt all-but-pub- 
licly ridicules de Gaulle’s affinity for Joan of Arc, he means 
that American imperialism will stop before nothing less than 
another miracle to prevent the modern Maid of Orleans from 
realizing his objective of “restoring France to her just position 
as a great world power.” Basically, the same tendency that 
impelled Germany to make a colony out of Poland, impels the 
Allies to plan to make three colonies, or semi-colonies, or pro- 
tectorates—in any case, objects of plunder—out of defeated 
Germany. 


Modern imperialism, in a word, cognizant of the interde- 
pendence of all nations, of their inability to live an isolated, 
autarchic life, proceeds to what Mr. Reves calls the “regulation 
of their interdependence” on the basis of a division of the 
world tnto an ever-smaller minority of imperialist nations, 
which not only enjoy but fiercely insist upon their own right 
of national self-determination, and an ever-increasing number 
of nations that are deprived of this right to one extent or 
another. Hence, Mr. Reves, who is right in a sense to speak of 
national sovereignty and nationalism as “eighteenth century 
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concepts,”’ is utterly and reactionarily wrong in rejecting them 
so categorically for the twentieth century. 


The Slogan Renewed 

Rapacious capitalist-imperialism has forced new millions 
of people to fight for the right of national self-determination 
as one of the most urgent political tasks of the day. Lenin 
was right a hundred times over when he said: “Imperialism 
is the epoch of the oppression of nations on a new historical 
basis.... Imperialism renews the old slogan of self-determina- 
tion.” ‘There is more to be learned from these two sentences, 
than from everything writen by Mr. Reves, plus all the writ- 
ings on the subject by Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Sumner 
Welles, Walter Lippman, Earl Browder, and—may our readers 
forgive the audacious inclusion—Samuel Grafton. 


What Mr. Reves considers an ‘‘anachronism,” Lenin says is 
renewed by modern imperialism. Mr. Reves, who is in a 
better physical condition than Lenin to observe the facts, is 
nevertheless altogether wrong. Let us takes the Poles. Under 
the German yoke, they have neither the same political, eco- 
nomic, social, legal or cultural rights as the rulers of the 
country. They are subjected to double exploitation, once as 
toilers and again as Poles. Their fight to shake off the German 
yoke, Mr. Reves would probably be among the first to admit 
(to insist!), is noble and anything but anachronistic. In Poland, 
the disdainful referenceto “eighteenth centuryconcepts” would 
surely never leave Mr. Reves’ lips. By virtue of what con- 
siderations, then, would the same fight become anachronistic, 
“archaic,” a “total fallacy” and a “mortal peril” when directed 
by the same Poles, animated by. the same motives and ideals, 
against a yoke imposed upon them by Russia? 

The right of self-determination implies, if it does not in- 
clude, the right of people themselves deciding not to be up- 
rooted from their land, jammed into cattle cars by the millions, 
and transported to other lands like sides of beef. The struggle 
of the defeated and conquered peoples of Europe against the 
Nazis who carried out such mass deportations, has aroused the 
passionate sympathy of every civilized person, not one of whom 
labelled the struggle “anachronistic,” not even, so far as we 
know, Mr. Reves. Would he apply that label, however, to the 
people of East Prussia if they resisted attempts to uproot and 
deport them in mass, which Russia has announced it intends 
to make? 


Similar questions could be asked without end. The only 
intelligible answer Mr. Reves could make would be couched 
in the language of present German imperialism, elegantly 
translated into English and lightly perfumed. His very an- 
swers, however elegant, would indicate why the people of the 
weaker and smaller nations fight for independence against the 
big power who seek to “regulate their interdependence,” and 
why their fight is a just one. 

The fight, so far as the overwhelming majority of the little 
people are concerned, is not a matter of national chauvinism, 
or national vanity, or an expression of national or racial su- 
periority. That’s the case with the big oppressor nations. 
With the people of the oppressed nations, the struggle is for 
equality. With them, the struggle is for democracy. With 
them, the struggle is for freedom. At one time, the struggle 
for national fredeom, for the sovereign national state, was 
directed against feudalism, principal obstacle to social pro- 
gress. If that is what Mr. Reves means by his reference to 
“eighteenth century concepts,” he is right. Nowadays, the 
struggle for national freedom is directed against capitalist im- 
perialism, the present principal obstacle to social progress, the 


present main foe of the peoples, which maintains “the op- 
pression of nations on a new historical basis.” Even the most 
primitive popular struggle for national freedom from foreign 
rule or oppression is therefore implicitly a social struggle 
against imperialism. 


National Freedom and the Proletariat 


Imperialism is not only the oppressor of small nations, but 
the deadly enemy of the working class everywhere. This class 
is the only one capable of defeating it. But this defeat cannot 
be administered without the support of the small nations and 
the people in them who seek equality, democracy and freedom. 
Indeed, it cannot be administered unless the working class 
shows, not only in word but in action, that it stands unhesi- 
tatingly by every people aspiring to national freedom, most 
particularly, by every people whom its own imperialism op- 
presses. It is only in this way that the working class, especially 
its socialist sector, can demonstrate that national oppression is 
only a form of class oppression; that it is not “Germans” or 
“Americans” or “British’’ or “Russians” who oppress other 
peoples, but the German, American, British and Russian rul- 
ing classes—not working classes; that the struggle for national 
freedom can be fought consistently and successfully only under 
the leadership of the proletariat whose very interest has been 
inseparably linked with the fight for democratic rights; and 
that the struggle for national freedom, as for all other demo- 
cratic rights, is genuinely and supremely achieved only by the 
rule of the working class and the achievement of its historic 
goal. 


Mr. Reves, who is for national independence in the eight- 
eenth century—that is, when his bourgeoisie achieved it—but 
condemns it in the twentieth century—that is, when hundreds 
of millions of people are seeking to achieve it against his 
bourgeoisie—only reveals his class position, and emphasizes to 
these aspiring millions what they may expect from the most 
“democratic” of the imperialists. What they may expect from 
Mr. Reves’ not so democratic opposite numbers, has beeu 
sufficiently impressed on their bodies by Hitler, Goebbels, 
Rosenberg, Frank and Seyss-Inquhardt. 


If the working class of the imperialist countries does not 
become the militant champion of the right of self-determina- 
tion for the oppressed or about-to-be-oppressed nations, the 
struggle of the latter is not only doomed, but must inevitably 
degenerate into futile chauvenism. Sheer national hatreds 
would then be directed not only against the ruling Germans 
but against all Germans, not only against the ruling British, 
Russians, Americans or Japanese, but against the whole of 
the British, Russian, American or Japanese peoples. From 
such a struggle, chaos or stagnation can come, reaction can 


come, but little else. Here, as in every great problem of our 


time, the solution depends upon the working class. Mr. Reves 
has involuntarily drawn another line under what has so often 
been underscored. 


If Mr. Reves stands on the class position of American im- 
perialism, how account for his criticism of Secretary Hull’s 
declaration that “The Charter is an expression of fundamental 
objectives toward which we and our allies are directing our 
policies’— a declaration scored by Reves as “precisely the 
fundamental fallacy of our policies’? The answer is that Mr. 
Reves not only does not understand modern imperialism in 
general—and this is surely putting a charitable construction on 
his article—but fails altogether to understand American im- 
perialism and its policies in particular. 
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The Role of the U. S. in Europe 


The United States rose as an imperialist power late in life. 
Except for Latin America, the rest of the world was already 
substantially partitioned among such older imperialist powers 
as England, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Portugal, 
Germany and Russia. In Latin America, the United States 
was able, with considerable success, to hold off the European 
imperialisms with the warning “Keep Out!” written at the 
bottom of the Monroe Doctrine. From the days of the Mexi- 
can Wars down to the present, the United States has insisted 
on a “Closed Door” in Latin America for everyone but itself. 
In Asia, however, where European imperialism had already 
closed the doors to the United States, the latter has always in- 
sisted on the “Open Door” policy. American imperialism is 
for closing other people’s doors to intruders only after it has 
established itself as master of the house; otherwise, it is for 
opening both doors, so that it may enter through the front 
and push its competitors out through the rear. 


America’s developed European policy is somewhat differ- 
ent. To become master of the old world is a task that cannot 
be accomplished by American military occupation or by an- 
nexation. It cannot be accomplished if there is a powerful 
state dominant on the continent. For generations, England 
was the arbiter of Europe by means of her notorious “balance 
of power” policy. Her European policy was so constructed as 
to make it impossible for any continental nation to take deci- 
sive steps without England’s approval. The foundation of this 
policy was England’s preeminent economic position—she was 
the “workshop” and banker of the world. The opening up 
of America’s real possibilities in Europe dates from the end of 
the first World War, when England yielded this preeminent 
position to the United States. 

But it is not yet the full truth to say that the United States 
has replaced England as the principal world-imperialist power. 
What has happened is that the United States has acquired a 
power in world economics and politics that exceeds anything 
England ever possessed. In the period of England’s sway, 
there was still enough “living space’ for other countries to 
remain or to become great powers without basically altering 
her own outstanding position. The present period of American 
sway not only does not permit a weak country to become a 
great power but prevents the great powers from holding their 
own. The United States, that is, has grown to its interna- 
tional strength in a period of the contraction of the world 
market. As Trotsky put it so brilliantly about two decades 
ago, the United States has put Europe on rations by allocating 
to the countries of the Old World—which is as good as saying 
the entire world—a constantly diminishing share of the market. 
The latecomer has become the world colossus. 

The key lies in the word “Jatecomer.” With no territorial 
or colonial holdings in the sense of the British or French or 
even Dutch empires, the United States must first proceed by 
separating from their imperialist motherlands the countries 
dependent upon them—colonies, vassals and protectorates. 
What Mr. Reves so blindly interprets as the “fundamental 
fallacy” in American foreign policy, is nothing less than the 
fundamental axe with which American imperialism seeks to 
hack off the colonial or vassal members of the older imperialist 
powers in order to graft them onto Washington and Wall 
Street. The American “principle” of “self-determination” 
which Mr. Reves regards as a “centrifugal force” which ‘‘must 
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be replaced by a system of principles exercising a powerful 
centripetal atraction within the United Nations and around 
them’”— is in reality calculated to exert a centrifugal force 
only so far as the existing, non-American, empires are con- 
cerned, and to exercise ‘“‘a powerful centripetal attraction with- 
in the United States and around them.” 


Conflict Between England and the United States 


The difference between England and the United States on 
the right of self-determination of small nations is anything but 
a difference in principle. The difference merely expresses the 
fact that England seeks to maintain an old world-imperial 
position to which her economic strength no longer corre- 
sponds, whereas the United States seeks to acquire and con- 
solidate a new world-imperial position more in correspondence 
with its (comparatively) tremendous economic strength. 


Churchill proposes (in his May, 1944, report to Commons) 
a “world-controlling council comprising the greatest 
states,’ and ‘“‘a world assembly whose relations to the world 
executive or controlling power for the purpose of peace I am 
in no position to define.” In his March 28 address_to the Free 
Church Federal Council, Anthony Eden made it clear that 
“when it comes to deciding on action which only certain states 
by their military power are in a position effectively to take, 
we cannot simply count heads. The great powers have and 
must have special responsibilities in the field of security.” As 
for the small countries, Eden firmly insists on their undisputed 
right to be “free to declare their opinions and their griev- 
ances.” Whatever else is to be amputated from them, their 
tongues are to be left intact. 


In pursuance of the “fundamental fallacy,” Mr. Hull, on 
the contrary, keeps pointing out, as he did in his Pan-American 
Day address, that “it was agreed at Moscow that membership 
in the world security organization must be on the basis of the 
sovereign equality of all nations, weak as well as strong, and 
the right of every nation to a government of its own choice.” 
At his somewhat sensational June 1, 1944 press conference, the 
Secretary of State went even further: “We have for 150 years 
preached liberty to all nations of the earth, to all the peoples 
of the earth, and we have practised it. We have encouraged 
all nations to aspire’to liberty, and to enjoy it.” A subversive 
statement? Not at all, noted the New York Times: “The 
Secretary of State expresses the traditional American attitude 
when he refers to our interest in the full patricipation and 
equality of all nations, great and small in the creation of a 
new world order.” Yet, suibversive it is! To attest this, we 
call upon the Washington correspondent of the United Press, 
R. H. Shackford. His testimony is quite adequate: 


The diplomats considered Mr. Hull’s statement direct invitation 
to India’s 390,000,000 people, as well as the colonial subjects in the 
East Indies, Africa and other parts of the world, to continue their 
long struggle for liberty. 

Although Mr. Hull’s statement started out as reassurance to small 
nations of sovereign equality with the big ones in the post-war 
world, it appeared on analysis to be directed more to the subject 
people of the British, Dutch and French empires. 

Those people were reminded that Americans have not forgotten 
their ancestors, who were subject people and fought a long and 
bloody war for freedom. They were assured that the same spirit 
of freedom for others prevails in the United States today. 

The statement was in sharp contrast to some of the ideas ex- 
pressed by Prime Minister Churchill, who once said he did not be- 
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come Prime Minister to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire. (New York World-Telegram, June 2.) 


True about Mr. Churchill, who only “expresses the tradi- 
tional British atitude.”” The “Prime Minister” who does seek 
to “preside over the liquidation of the British Empire” and 
all other rival empires, operates out of Washington. The 
“traditional American attitude” proceeds very “‘dialectically” 
from empire (of rivals), to liquidation of empire, to reconsti- 
tution of empire—on a “higher,” that is, on an American 
plane. Britain’s pleas for a world-ruling triumvirate is an 
anguished plea for equality with towering America. The 
American insistence on “sovereignty” and “equality” for the 
small nations is a demand for the monopolistic superiority of 
the United States over all its big rivals. That is all there is 
to it. The “fundamental fallacy” is Mr. Reves’. He is non- 
plussed by the insistence of democratic Washington on the 
“independence of small nations.” He is probably staggered 
and stupefied by the demand of totalitarian Tokyo for the 
“independence” . . . of India, not, God forbid, of Korea. 


The Secret of the "Fundamental Fallacy” 

Does this imply that American imperialism is really for 
the independence and sovereign equality of these small na- 
tions? Certainly—up to the point of breakaway from their 
present masters and liege-lords. From that point on, the 
United States counts on its stupendous economic power to 
take all these countries in tow, directly or indirectly. The 
United States is now in a position to wield the biggest eco- 
nomic-political blackmailing axe in history over the heads of 
almost all countries, the weaker ones in particular. There 
lies the secret-behind-the-secret of its “fundamental fallacy.” 

Europe will be a wreck at the end of the war. Where is 
the capital, the money, the food, the machinery, to come from 
to restore the world to a semblance of order? The economic 
and political life of all these countries, if it is not dictated out- 
right, will be decisively influenced by the possessors of this 
capital. The helpless little nations, sitting in the “world 
council“ with “freedom” and “‘sovereign equality,” will vote 
the way the money jumps. Whose money, England’s or the 
United States’? 

England will emerge from the war, not a creditor but a 
debtor nation, and probably a heavy debtor. The heavy im- 
ports needed for her own reconstruction program will be a 
serious enough factor; added to it will be England’s need to 
pay off the blocked sterling credits due countries which have 


been supplying her merchandise outside of American lend- 
lease. Without substantial backing from the United States, 
she would have to depreciate her currency in short order. The 
result would only be greater dependence upon Washington 
and Wall Street. Contrast this to the position of the United 
States. In his report on “The Trend in World Economics,’ 
Dr. Adolph Lowe, a profesor in the New School for Social 
Research, says of this country: 


Her unique status of combining the largest share in world ex- 
ports with the smallest export ratio of all industrial countries even 
makes it possible for her to couple a policy of self-sufficiency with 
economic imperialism; by exchanging her export surplus for prop- 
erty titles in the importing countries. 

There being no other source of large capital expor‘s, no economic 
power will exist in the post-war world which could break so 4des- 
potic a rule by the United States over the world market. (Our em- 
phasis.—-Ed.) 


What can the “sovereignty” of the small—and the not so 
small—nations mean in reality, in face of this impending eco- 
nomic dependency, except a high-sounding cover for vassal- 
dom? In a declining world, in the imperialist world, there is 
less and less room for an independent and flourishing many. 
There is room only for a tinier group of the ultra-powerful few 
ruling over a growing number of the many who enjoy neither 
political independence nor economic security. 

The indispensable precondition for the freedom and pros- 
perity of the countries of Europe is: Union. Short of the uni- 
fication of the continent, it is doomed to stagnation and servi- 
tude, under American, British, or Russian domination, or 
under a combination of all three. It would be hard to find 
anyone who seriously questioned the need of some sort of 
unification of Europe “in general.” The real problem, as indi- 
cated earlier, is how is it to be done and who is to do it? 
Hitlerite Germany also “united” Europe, but the “who” and 
“how” of the unification meant neither peace, freedom nor 
security for the continent. The Allied plans for the “unifica- 
tion” of Europe hold forth nothing more promising. 

For a solution to the thorny problem, we must take leave 
of Hitler and Reves, Eden and Hull, de Gaulle and Tito, and 
proceed to Lenin and the Bolsheviks. On an all-Russian scale, 
they faced in practise the same problem we now face on an 
all-European scale, and eventually on a world scale, namely, 
the reconciliation of the centralist need of unification with the 
apparently decentralizing aspiration of different peoples to 
national freedom. 


Lenin's Solution of the Problem 


The Czar was not only the despotic overlord of the 
Russians, but of a score of other nationalities. The empire was 
a Russian prison for Poles, Letts, Lithuanians, Estonians, 
Finns, Ukrainians, Georgians, Armenians, Turkish, Tartar 
and Iranian peoples, and a dozen others (after the revolution 
it was revealed that the Czar had ruled over many dozens of 
more or less distinctive peoples whose very existence had been 
obliterated by Rusian chauvinism). The upper-class minority 
ruled and exploited the lower-class majority; the Russian mi- 
nority ruled and exploited the non-Russian majority—class 
exploitation was joined with national oppression. 

From the very beginning, as an obscure political minority 
with no immediate prospects for power, Lenin and the Russian 


Bolsheviks who, like all Marxists, were fundamentally federal- 
ists (in the American and not the European sense, i. e., central- 
ists), incorporated into their program the militant demand for 
the right of national self-determination including the right of 
secession. Lenin’s writings in defense of this position alone 
would make up several fat volumes. In supporting this right, 
Lenin did not at all put forth the condition that the separatist 
struggle of an oppressed nation had to be led by the socialist 
proletariat. As in China, so in Poland, Lenin was prepared 
to support a popular struggle to overthrow the foreign yoke 
even if this struggle were headed by the proletariat’s class 
enemy, the national bourgeoisie. No people, no nation, has 
the right to oppress another, to annex or rule it against its 
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will, he repeated, and it is the socialist working class, especially 
of the ruling and oppressing country, that must inscribe this 
principle upon its banner. 


But perhaps this was merely a demagogic trick, aimed at 
creating difficulties for Lenin’s main enemy, the Russian Czar, 
something on the order of Hitler’s call for freedom of the 
Arabs . . . from English rule, or Hull’s call for freedom of 
peoples ruled... by others? Perhaps this was meant merely 
to aid Lenin to power, after which the right of national self- 
determination was discarded as a superfluous political device? 


No, Lenin fought for it under the Czar, fought for it under 
the Provisional Government of Kerensky, and carried it out 
in fact under the Government of the Soviets. 


The February Revolution gave a tremendous impulsion to 
the national movements all around the periphery of Russia 
proper. The non-Russian peoples demanded of the “demo- 
cratic” regime that succeeded the autocracy: “If you are not 
Russians of the Czarist stripe, if you are democratic Russians, 
if you are not oppressors, then grant us the right of national 
freedom denied us by the Romanoys. Then we will be able 
to and we shall live side by side with you not as slaves but as 
comrades and friends, in peaceful cohabitation.” 


Kerensky, and the Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionists 
supporting him, rejected the demand, either with a blunt No! 
or with stalling promises never meant to be kept. The Bolshe- 
viks stuck to their principles. To the peasants they said: 
“You want the land? Take it! We will support you in the 
taking of it!” Lo the non-Russian peoples they said: “You 
want national freedom, the right to determine your own con- 
stitution? Take it! We are not Russians like the Czarists or 
the spurious democrats. We do not aim to oppress you in a 
new guise. We will support you by word and deed. You will 
learn from this concrete experience that the proletarian 
Russians are not like the Russian magnates, that they do not 
aim to rule and oppress you but to live in brotherly peace 
with you. We would prefer as revolutionary socialists, to see 
your struggle for freedom led by those who hold our political 
views. But we will support your struggle even if it is led by 
your own landlords or bourgeois politicians or priests and 
mullahs.” 


The Bolsheviks in Power 


But once in power? Let us see. A week after the Bolshe- 
vik uprising, the new Soviet of People’s Commisars proclaimed 
“1. Equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia. 2. 
Their free right of self-determination including secession and 
the formation of an independent state. 3. Abolition of any 
and every national-religious privilege and limitation. 4. 
Free development of the national minorities and ethnographic 
groups populating the territory of Russia.” The words be- 
came deeds. On December 3, 1917, the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars recognized the Ukrainian People’s (not yet Soviet!) 
Republic and “its right to separate completely from Russia or 
to enter into negotiations with the Republic of Russia on 
federative reciprocal relations . . . Everything relating to the 
national rights and the national independence of the Ukrain- 
ian people is immediately recognized by us, the Soviet of 
People’s Commisars, without limitations and unconditionally.” 
In January, 1920, despite the fact that eight months earlier 
the Polish bourgeoisie and landlords had overthrown the 
Soviet power in Lithuania and White Russia and was dream- 
ing of an annexationist campaign to extend its territories “to 
the frontiers of 1772,” the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee rei.crated its recognition of the independence of the 
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(reactionary!) Polish Republic, “proceeding not from acciden- 
tal, episodic, military or diplomatic considerations, but from 
the unshakeable principle of national self-determination.” 


The Case of Finland 

The case of Finland was particularly interesting. A _per- 
sonal account of what happened in the Council of People’s 
Commissars as early as December, 1917, is given us in the 
memoirs, not of a Bolshevik, but of the Social-Revolutionary 
Commissar of Justice, Steinberg (the Left SR’s were then in 
a coalition government with the Bolsheviks). The narrative 
is faithful and most illuminating, especially from the pen of 
an adversary whose memoirs are filled with vigorous criticism 
of the Bolsheviks and Bolshevism. 


... Upon the table was laid a big, thick document decorated with 
emblems and ribbons. Eyes opened wide. What was that?—It was 
the decree on the emancipation of Finland! For centuries Finland 
had fought for its independence; both the Czarist and the Kerensky 
governments had thrown rocks in the road. The scholars of politi- 
cal science declared that only the National Assembly of Russia could 
proclaim this independence. The Finns based themselves on their 
own national right. Now their revolutionary [bourgeois] govern- 
ment came to us and asked if they were to receive their right of 
self-determination. What a question! —“Certainly! Right on the 
spot!—Here, read the decree adopted by the ZIK [Central Execu- 
tive of the Soviets]: ‘In reply to the request of the Finnish govern- 
ment for recognition of the independence of the Finnish Republic, 
the Council of Commissars decides in complete accord with the 
principle of the right of self-determination of nations, the follow- 
ing: State independence for the Finnish Republic.’” 

Brief and clear words! Now the decree was to be undersigned. 
We stood up one after the other and wrote our signatures with spe- 
cial satisfaction. We were fully aware that the present hero of Fin- 
land, Svinhufvud, who was once banished by the Czar, was our open 
social foe and that he would spare none of us in the future. Never- 
theless, we emancipate the Finnish people from Russian oppression, 
and there is one historic injustice less in the world. 

But as Lenin was putting the decree aside, the Secretary [of the 
Council] Bontch-Bruyevich came in and said in some embarrass- 
ment: “They want to thank you for the decree...we must go out 
to them....” 

It was Svinhufvud himself who had come to Petrograd with a 
small delegation to negotiate the affair, and who now, on leaving 
the city, wanted to greet the government personally. But who 
should go out to see him? Lenin shrugged his shoulders, laughed a 
little embarrassedly, and declined. “What should I say to this bour- 
geois?” 

We looked around: Trotsky was asked to welcome the dear guest. 
He too refused with an energetic shake of the head. An idea oc- 
curred: “The Commissar of Justice ought to go. He signed the de- 
cree formally.”—‘“What shall I say to him?” I evaded laughingly. “In 
my official capacity all I can do is arrest them!” —“Yes,” said Trot- 
sky, with a wry smile, “all the arresting you’re going to do. . 
“But this will not do,” said Bontch-Bruyevich excitedly. “they’re 
waiting for you.” And in his shabby clothes, with head bent for- 
ward, Lenin finally did walk out. We laughed and cracked jokes, 
and after ‘a while he came back bashfully: “Now you see. I said 
right away I can’t do it....The first word out of my mouth was 
‘Comrade!’ ”»—“Doesn’t matter,” Trotsky reassured him laughingly, 
‘if we ever fall into their hands, they’ll count it in your favor.”— 
(I. Steinberg, Als ich Volkskommissar war, Munich, 1929, pp. 18f.) 


An utterly unprecedented story! Search high and low 
through the history of any bourgeois government in the world 
and you will not find a story like it! Right of self-determina- 
tion? Secession? Independence? “What a question! Cer- 
tainly! Right on the spot!” How could such an action fail 
to make the deepest and most lasting impression: upon the 
Russian people, as part of their education in the spirit of true 
internationalism, socialist democracy; upon the Finnish peo- 
ple, who were shown that the Bolsheviks were not like “the 
Russians” (i. e., the Czar or Kerensky) but were revolutionary 
socialists in Russia to whom all forms of oppression are re- 
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pugnant, with whom another people can live in peace and 
harmony despite political differences; upon all people, who 
were shown that if any conflict thereafter arose between Russia 
and Finland, the responsibility would lie exclusively with the 
rulers of the Finns. = 


Results of Bolshevik Policy 


At one stroke almost, the Bolsheviks accumulated a tre- 
mendous capital, not only for the Russian people, but for 
world socialism. The capital yielded great dividends, so to 
speak. Lenin pointed this out more than a year later at the 
first Congress of Toiling Cossacks, when he recalled how the 
Entente powers sought to drive all the nations bordering on 
Russia into armed intervention against the Soviets with the 
cry that they, Finland included, would thereby save freedom, 
civilization and culture throughout the world! 


In this manner they tried to drive all these small states to the 
struggle against the Bolsheviks. But this also failed twice, because 
the peace policy of the Bolsheviks was seriously meant and was 
deemed more sincere even by their enemies than the peace policy of 
all the other countries; because a whole series of states said to them- 
selves: no matter how much we hate the Great Russia that oppressed 
us, we nevertheless know that it was Yudenich, Koltchak and Deni- 
kin who oppressed us, but. not the Bolsheviks. The former head of 
the White Guardist Finnish government did not forget that he per- 
sonally received from my hands in November, 1917, a document in 
which we unhesitatingly declared that we recognize unconditionally 
the independence of Finland. 


At that time it seemed to be a mere gesture. It was thought that 
the uprising of the Finnish workers would wipe it out. No, such 
things are not forgotten, especially when they are confirmed by the 
entire policy of a given party. And even the Finnish bourgeois gov- 
ernment said to itself: “Let us think it over. We have learned a 
good deal in the 150 years of oppression by the Russian Czars. If we 
fight against the Bolsheviks, we will thereby bring Yudenich, Kolt- 
chak and Denikin to the helm. But who are these gentlemen? Don’t 
we know them? Aren’t they the same Czarist generals who op- 
pressed Finland, Latvia, Poland and a whole series of other peoples? 
So, shall we stand by our enemies against the Bolsheviks? No, we 
will wait!” 

They did not dare to refuse directly; for they are dependent upon 
England. They did not support us directly, they dallied, they tergiv- 
ersated, wrote notes, sent delegations, set up commissions, took part 
in conferences and—conferred so long till Yudenich, Koltchak and 
Denikin were beaten and the second campaign of the Entente had 
failed. We remained the victors. 


If all these little states had marched against us—they would have 
been given hundreds of millions of dollars, the best cannons, the 
best equipment, English instructors who have experience in war— 
if they had marched against us, we would undoubtedly have suffered 
defeat. Everybody can see this perfectly. But they did not march 
against us, because they had to acknowledge that the Bolsheviks 
were more honest than the others. When the Bolsheviks declare 
that they recognize the independence of all peoples, that the policy 
of Czarist Russia was built upon the oppression of other peoples and 
that they never supported this policy, nor will they ever support it, 
that they will never conduct a war for the oppression of a people— 
when they say this, they are believed. We have found this out not 
from the Lettish or Polish Bolsheviks, but from the Polish, Lettish 
and Ukrainian bourgeoisie. (Collected Works [German edition], Vol. 
XXV, pp. 61f.) 


How far Lenin was from the idea that the right of national 
self-determination was a “mere gesture’ or demogoguery for 
the “public,” may be-judged from his remarkable speech at 
the Eighth Congress of the Bolshevik Party in March, 1919, 
where, in the privacy of the closed sessions of his comrades, 
he once more defended the principle with the greatest reso- 
luteness, not only for small colonial lands, but even for such 
countries as Poland and Germany. The Stalinist regime has 
squandered all the capital accumulated in this field by Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks—every last cent of it—and the Finnish, 
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Polish or German people who regard its advance as the herald 
of enslavement, and not of emancipation, are entirely right. 


The unhesitating accordance of national fredeom, the right 
of secession, to all the peoples and nationalities who formerly 
made up the Czarist Empire, may seem at first to be in har- 
mony with the “abstract prinicples of democracy,” but to har- 
monize badly with the basic need of economic and political 
union of peoples. But only at first blush. Lenin understood 
that the first prerequisite, under the concrete circumstances, 
of union was—separation! The Russian Bolsheviks had to 
demonstrate in practise to all these peoples, firstly, that they 
were Bolsheviks and not “Russians like the Czar’; and second- 
ly, that they had no intention of “imposing Communism by 
force” upon other peoples. They took into account the ter- 
rible national suspicions, prejudices and hatreds that national 
oppression under the Czars had generated among the non- 
Russian peoples, both inside and outside the old Empire. 
They knew that it did not suffice to prove on paper, by mere 
wordy argument, the advantages and superiority of union over 
self-enclosure within a large number of weak, helpless, un- 
viable little states. The only way to prove it was by deeds. The 
deeds began with the acknowledgment in practise of the right 
of national self-determination. Only thereby would the non- 
Russian peoples come to the conclusion that with “these 
Russians,” that is, with the socialist state of Russia, it is both 
possible and desirable to live in peace and harmony and pros- 
perity; and finally, that even if they moved under one roof 
with “these Russians” their national feelings, traditions and 
culture would not be offended, that they would enjoy exactly 
the same rights, benefits and privileges as the Russians them- 
selves, and that the benefits would be great by virtue of the 
pooling, under joint and planned direction, of the resources 
and labors of all. 

That is how the Soviet Union came into existence, and it 
was the socialist proletariat, that is, the working class led by 
the Bolsheviks who achieved it. 


The Formation of the Soviet Union 

At first, it should be recalled, there was only the Russian 
Socialist Fedrated Republic. Even within this republic there 
were established as many as eight Autonomous Republics and 
thirteen Autonomous Regions. Then came the Ukrainian 
and White Russian Soviet Republics, and the Transcaucasian 
Federation of Socialist Soviet Republics (Georgia, Azerbaidjan, 
Armenia). How intimately all these Soviet republics cooperated 
from their inception, is common knowledge. Yet, as each new 
one was established, it did not automaticaly enter into a single 
union with those already in existence. The Ukrainian, White 
Russian and Transcaucasian republics were allied with the 
Rusian republic by numerous pacts and treaties, but they 
were formally independent from it. 

Sheer formality! it may be said. Even if that were to be 
granted for a moment, it would still leave the “formality” 
unexplained. The Bolsheviks, who controlled all four re- 
publics, had all the “physical” strength they needed to decree 
a single union from the very first day. From a bureaucratic 
standpoint, all that was needed was the adoption of such a 
decision by the Communist Party, after which its adoption by 
the (equally communist) Councils of People’s Commissars of 
the four republics would have required no more than five min- 
utes. Yet the Bolsheviks refrained. Even after the victory of the 
Bolsheviks in all four territories, after the establishment of 
Bolshevik-controlled Soviet regimes, they still took the old 
national hatreds and suspicions against “Russians” into ac- 
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count. They still waited for a considerable time, during 
which living experience would demonstrate to Ukrainian, 
White Rusian, Georgian and Armenian that incorporation 
into a single union would not mean for them, as it meant in 
the past, the oppressive rule of the Great Russians. 

The Bolsheviks took power in Russia in November, 1917. 
The congress at which the four republics formally decided to 
establish the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics took place 
in December, 1922—more than five years later! 


When we speak of the triumph of Lenin’s policy, we do 
not mean to imply that it was always carried through fault- 
lessly or even consistently, and certainly not that Lenin’s pol- 
icy toward the national question was the sum and substance 
of revolutionary bolshevism. After all, it was the first time in 
history that anyone had the opportunity to practice so revo- 
lutionary an idea, and that in a backward country which had 
difficulties enough as it was without the extremely complex 
and difficult national problem. That it succeeded to the ex- 
tent that it did will go down in history as one of our mundane 
miracles, not less. Nothing like it, nothing that can be men- 
tioned in the same breath, is to be found anywhere else. 


Lenin’s policy saved the lands and the peoples of the old 
Czarist Emp#e from dismemberment, particularism and dis- 
integration. It made possible a strong union, without violat- 
ing the right of peoples and nations, no matter how small or 
weak, to self-determination and freedom. It confirmed in life 
the theory that the road to genuine freedom—national free- 
dom included—lies only in the leadership of the working class 
fighting for the socialist society. It confirmed also the old 
Marxian theory that the road to socialist freedom lies in the 
proletarian class struggle for democracy. 


What Russia alone learned, all Europe has to learn now. 
It is not accidental that the fight of the European working 
class, the fight of socialism in Europe today, is more tightly 
linked up than ever before with the fight for democracy and 
democratic rights, of which the right of national self-determi- 
nation is outstanding. It is not accidental, it is a direct result 
of the decay of capitalist-imperialist society which can main- 
tain itself at all only by denying its own revolutionary part 
(“eighteenth century concepts’), wiping out the remaining 
vestiges of political democracy, and replacing them with the 
new barbarism into which it is plunging humanity. The revo- 
lutionary proletariat only emphasizes more heavily the liber- 
ating role the class struggle and socialism play for all the op- 
pressed—not the workers alone—by proclaiming itself the most 
consistent champion of the fight for democracy. It relentlessly 
unmasks the “democratic” pretensions of all the imperialists 
and all their apologists. It shows the genuineness of its own 
claim by word and deed. 


A ¥Yariant of Reformism 


The idea that one fine day fifty-one per cent of the work- 
ing class will decide that proletarian dictatorship or socialism 
is superior to capitalism and then rise in insurrection for these 
two ideas, is a howling absurdity. It is only an “insurrection- 
ary” variation of the old reformist idea that socialism will be 
assured when fifty-one per cent of the electors drop the right 
vote into the ballot box. 

The rule of the working class becomes possible only when 
the masses of the people, fighting not for abstractions like “so- 
cialism,” but for what they need immediately to make life pos- 
sible, find that they can obtain these things only by establish- 
ing a regime of their own in place of the regime that will not 
or cannot satisfy them. 
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In Europe today, those sections of the people who think 
and act in revolutionary terms—that is, in violent and even 
armed struggle against the ruling class and the ruling state— 
are fighting for democratic rights, above all the right of na- 
tional freedom. It is not for imperialist democracy they are 
fighting, but, if tautology may be permitted, for democracy 
for the people. They are fighting for democratic rights which 
neither the Axis nor the Allied imperialists can or will grant, 
as Hitler and Mr. Reves, among others, have testified. 

In Italy, for example, the masses want a national constit- 
uent assembly not in order to have a talking-shop for windy 
parliamentarians. They want it in order to decide their own 
rule by themselves, without imperialist coercion. They want 
the right to vote. They want the right to a free press, to free 
assembly, to free speech, so that they may speak their minds 
to each other without having to get unobtainable permission 
from an Anglo-American martinet, without having to hide 
in a cellar or in the woods from the Gestapo and the Ovra. 
They want the right to organize as they see fit. With these 
rights they can not only submit the bourgeois politicians to 
their control, but they can begin enforcing their demands for 
such urgent necessities as fair distribution of food and lodg- 
ings, as better wages and working conditions, as control of the 
factories. The revolutionists who become the most vigorous 
champions of these aspirations will gain the ear of the masses, 
and will be able in the end, as were the Russian Bolsheviks 
in 1917, to prove to the masses that these aspirations are to be 
realized effectively only if they set up their own class power. 

To counterpose against such a struggle for democracy (not 
only in Italy, but almost everywhere in Europe) such an ab- 
straction as a “United Europe,” or the “Socialist United States 
of Europe,” as the self-sterilized “radicals’’ of the Socialist 
Workers Party do, is to have learned nothing and to have for- 
gotten everything. Without unity, Europe will die. Without 
socialist power, there will be no fruitful unity. But the road 
to the Socialist United States of Europe lies through the vic- 
tory of the socialist proletariat in the countries of Europe 
(which, we note once more, is not the same thing at all as the 
victory of the “Red” Army). And the road to the victory of the 
socialist proletariat lies through the struggle, abandoned or 
resisted by al] the enemies of the people, for democratic rights, 
the outstanding of which today is the right of national self- 
determination. 


May Your 20th Anniversary 
Be Celebrated by a 
Socialist World ! 


BUFFALO BRANCH 
OF THE 


WORKERS PARTY 
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Light is Beginning to Dawn 


We have frequently criticized the position of the’ SWP, if 
olling around in the dark with your tail in your mouth can 
be called a position. However, it is good to report that light is 
‘awning. The need facing revolutionists of taking a position 
or the struggle for democratic rights in Europe and against 
he danger of Stalinism has finally penetrated into the party 
of smug sectarianism. It is expressed in a document called 
“The First Phases of the Coming European Revolution, a Crit- 
icism of the International Resolution of the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Plenum” (toward the end of 1943). It is written by 
Felix Morrow, who speaks for himself and for Morrison, an- 
other party leader. 


A Strange Secret 


The document, we must admit, is marked ‘For National 
Committee Members Only.” Why? What fearful secrets does 
it reveal that may not be shared even by party members, to 
say nothing of the radical public? A plan to stuff up some 
senator’s drainpipe? To call a strike at the candy shop near 
the party headquarters? To issue another article by Hansen? 
No, nothing so spectacularly sinister, as can be seen by a most 
scrupulous reading. It may be argued that it does reveal the 
fact that the party leadership knows very little about Marxian 
politics and that its internal regime is decidedly less than 
democratic. But surely these are not secrets—at least, not any 
longer and not to very many! We therefore feel quite free to 
quote from it. In any case, it will increase the dimensions of 
information of the SWP membership, from whom the very 
existence of the document, to say nothing of its contents, has 
been rigorously concealed. Morrow points out, and rightly, 
that “the membership ...had a right to know what the Ple- 
num discussion consisted of,” and that “it would aid the edu- 
cation of the party to make a practice of publishing in the in- 
ternal bulletin the important material rejected or modified 
by a plenum.” 

Here is not the place to dwell upon those sections of the 
document which deal with the chicanery, small tricks and 
demagoguery with which the leadership operated in treating 
the critics who had the impertinence to question its view, and 
the deceptions practiced upon the membership by those offi- 
cially charged with reporting to it on the plenum proceedings. 
They are characteristic and familiar; we have known them in 
the past. Wretched as they are, they pale by comparison with 
the fact that in a party like the SWP, functioning in a country 
like the United States, the membership is not even permitted 
to discuss, or even to know about, a dispute over the employ- 
ment of democratic slogans in Europe, over the “tactics” of 
American imperialism in Europe, over the place of the slogan 
of the Socialist United States of Europe, over the role of Sta- 
linism in Europe, and so on. This fact alone suffices to answer 
a whole book which appeared not long ago, written around 
the shy claim that the SWP is the most democratic party in 
the world. We will deal instead with the main points in the 
dispute. 


SWP and Democratic Demands 


The original draft of the plenum sub-committee’s resolu- 
tion on the European revolution, we learn, completely ignored 
the problem of democratic demands. The Morrow-Morrison 
amendments to this draft were aimed at correcting this slight 
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omission, equal, in a resolution on such a theme, to a history 
of the Russian Revolution which omits reference to nine- 
tenths of the slogans with which the Bolsheviks gained power. 
In the ensuing discussion, the importance of democratic slo- 
gans in the coming revolution was dismissed as “episodic,” 
“incidental,” “subordinate.” Obviously, these are not people 
who can be forced to take an interest in such trivia as concern 
only a couple of hundred million Europeans; their eyes, like 
the religious DeLeonite’s, are firmly fixed on the higher astral 
planes. Morrow tries in vain to focus the eyes of the leaders 
a few planes lower: 


The absurdity of their position should become clear when we 
answer the question: what are democratic slogans “incidental” or 
“subordinate” to? Democratic slogans are subordinate to transi- 
tional slogans and to programmatic fundamentals; democratic slo- 
gans must be constantly connected, in our agitation, to transitional 
slogans and programmatic fundamentals. That is all that is meant 
by “incidental” and “subordinate.” Obviously, then, it follows that 
at any time this side of the successful insurrection democratic slo- 
gans still have an important place in our agitation. The fact that 
tactics (democratic slogans) are subordinated to strategy (dictator- 
ship of the proletariat) does not absolve us from the responsibility 
of outlining the character of the tactics necessary for the coming 
period in Europe. The fact that democratic slogans are “incidental” 
and “episodic” does not do away with the fact that more than one 
revolutionary party has broken its neck by its failure to under- 
stand the crucial réle of democratic slogans—that before it could 
make the revolution it first had to win a majority of the proletariat, 
and that this majority could be won in part only through a phase, 
“episodic” but indispensable, of democratic demands. That was the 
terrible lesson we should have learned for all time from the abor- 
tive Spartacist uprising of January, 1919. 


Morrow confuses the relationship between “democratic” 
and “transitional” slogans, and “programmatic fundamentals,” 
implying that each is in a distinctive category from the other 
two. There is no such wall of separation. However, what he 
means to say is clear enough, and is a thousand times more 
correct than the position of those he criticizes. Let him con- 
tinue: 


In a revolutionary situation, a democratic demand may be of 
enormous importance—the way to win the masses to the revolution- 
ary party. To name but one example—the demand for the imme- 
diate convocation of the Constituent Assembly, which played such 
an enormous réle in the Russian Revolution and is certain to play 
an equally important réle in one or more of the Europeon revolu- 
tions. Let me remind the comrades that the Bolshevik withdrawal 
from and boycott of the pre-Parliament, which was the curtain- 
raiser to the insurrection, was carried out under the slogan of imme- 
diate convocation of the Constituent Assembly. One has only to cite 
such a concrete example of a democratic demand to indicate the 
empty—ultra-leftist—radicalism of the resolution’s emphasis on “the 
limitations and subordinate character of democratic slogans as a 
means of mobilizing the masses for revolutionary action.” 


A second point of dispute, related to the above, occurs on 
the question of the “tempo of the coming revolution.” At 
bottom, the question is simply put: Following the defeat of 
Nazi totalitarianism in Europe, what will follow directly (at 
least in Western Europe): the seizure of power by the revolu- 
tionary proletariat? The replacement of Nazi fascism by sub- 
stantially the same regime under Allied aegis? Or a more or 
less bourgeois-democratic interlude, at the end of which lies 
again the direct choice between fascism and proletarian revo- 
lution? The answer given by the Workers Party is that the 
bourgeois-democratic period is most likely to follow, and every 
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passing day puts this answer further and further beyond de 
bate. Morrow's answer is basically the same, although it is 
not stated with the desirable clarity and firmness, or ade- 
quately and properly motivated. But it is lucidity and wis- 
dom itself compared with what he describes with such re 
straint as 


... the ambiguities and evasions of the plenum resolution (which) 
Straddie between (1) maintaining the false conception of the origi- 
nal draft resolution of the subcommittee which explicitly denied the 
possibility that the bourgeoisie would resort to democratic govern- 
menis and (2) making verbal but not real concession to the Mor- 
row-Morrison amendments which imsist that the bourgeoisie will 
probably resort to democratic governments. 


The Slogan of the SUSE 

The third point in dispute is the “function of the slogan 
on the Socialist United States of Europe.” The press and the 
documents of the SWP have done no little to convert this val- 
uable slogan into a meaningless shibboleth. It is put forward 
regardless of time, place and circumstance. It is put forward 
as though that aim, and that aim above all others, is the one 
that is moving and will move millions of European workers 
into action for the proletarian revolution. Compared with 
it, the living democratic slogans, if they are tolerated at all, 
are “episodic,” “incidental” and “subordinate.” Morrow, in 
the past, contributed his share to this sectarian muddlehead- 
edness. But light is dawning on this “misunderstanding,” too. 


To such misunderstandings I must admit that I myself have con- 
tributed. In a discussion article [against the “Three Theses” of a 
group of European comrades, on which The New International com- 
mented at the time], I criticized those who define the slogan of the 
Socialist United States of Europe “as a propaganda slogan, ie. not 
at present suitable for immediate agitation.” The essential criticism 
I sought to make I still think correct: it was aimed against those 
who do not accept the slogan of the European movement. However, 
I did not serve to clarify the question when I indicated that the 
only correct estimate is that it is an agitation slogan and not a propa- 
ganda slogan. 

The apology for contributing to “such misunderstandings” 
is Not very gracious, but it is an apology and that, in the given 
case, is progress. Morrow proceeds to perform gymnastic ex- 
ercises over this slogan: it is not agitational and not quite 
propagandistic, but, it turns out, it is “the central slogan of 
our epoch for Europe,” although it is “unlikely’—there is re- 
straint for you!—“to be the slogan under which the masses will 
be rallied for the direct struggle for power”; to which we 
would add, with less restraint, “most unlikely.” It would have 
been much simpler to write: “As compared with the authors 
of the “Three Theses,” which I abused so liberally, I was dead 
wrong.” However, this is in the realm of “method,” which is 
not our first concern here. Morrow continues: 


The best and most thoughtful of the European workers—and this 
means not merely cadres but hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions—will understand that the socialist unification of Europe is the 
only way out. But the best and most thoughtful workers will not 
be enough to make the revolution by themselves. They will succeed 
only by rallying behind them not merely millions but tens and hun- 
dreds of millions. And these will not be rallied by the relatively ab- 
stract conception of the Socialist United States of Europe. 

The direct struggle for power will in all probability arise out of 
the question of which institutions shall have the authority to rule 
the country or the army at a given moment—bourgeois institutions 
like a provisional government and perhaps a revived parliament, or 
the representative bodies thrown up by the workers, peasants and 
soldiers, which will be essentially Soviets, whatever their actual 
name. ... 


Let us not cavil. Yet, it is necessary to make two modifica- 
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tions of Morrow’s otherwise correct presentation. First, the 
“best and most thoughtful” workers will get nowhere among 
the “tens and hundreds of millions” merely because they un- 
derstand the need of socialist unification. It is imperative for 
the vanguard to understand the need of putting in the fore- 
front, and becoming the most aggressive combatant for, the 
democratic demands which the masses themselves are already 
fighting for in their own way. Without this, any “understand- 
ing” of socialist union as the only way out for Europe isn’t 
worth six months’ supply of the Weekly People. Second, the 
“direct struggle for power” will not simply arise out of a con- 
flict between the two bodies over “authority to rule’”—that 
sounds juridical enough!—but out of a conflict between the 
Soviets (or semi-Soviets) seeking to enforce a popular program 
and the bourgeois power seeking to prevent its enforcement. 
Morrow shows by his reference to the Bolshevik revolution 
that he understands the kind of program involved: bread, 
land, peace, national freedom, workers’ control of production, 
etc.—all democratic and transitional slogans that masses can 
grasp and fight for, not “socialism” or the “Socialist United 
States of Europe.” 


A Step Forward on Russia 


The final point in dispute deals with Russia. Morrow has 
made one tiny but significant step forward. The advances of 
the Stalinist armies into Europe no longer produce only exul- 
tant thrills in him, as they continue to do in the SWP leader- 
ship.* He makes the ritualistic obeisance to the victories, 
“and of course we all agree that this power expresses the pro- 
digious vitality of the October revolution despite Stalin's 
strangulation of the revolution. But,” he continues, 


...from a short-term perspective, we must also realize that this 
Soviet industry and this Red Army are, and are quite likely to re- 
main for a time, in the hands of Stalin. That means that he will 
throw this power—which is greater than we had dreamed of—on 
the side of the European counter-revolution. 

The Morrow-Morrison amendments attempted to indicate this 
Stalinist danger but they received short shrift in the final resolu- 
tion. As in the draft resolution, the section entitled, “Significance 
of the Soviet Victories” consists merely of reiteration of program- 
matic fundamentals and of one reassuring repetition after another 
that Stalinism will not succeed in its counter-revolutionary plans. 


Isn’t it always so with frightened and disoriented oppor- 
tunists who face events which they refuse to see because they 
did not foresee them and do not know how to cope with? So 
they reassure themselves with consoling words and try to es- 
cape the problem by the “reiteration of programmatic funda- 
mentals.” (By the way, is not this phrase lifted directly from 
our criticism of the SWP leadership during the dispute over 
the “Russian question” in 1939-40?) 


*Not only there, but among the Oehlerites, too, who parrot The 
Militamt almost word for word. Here is a sample from their paper, 
The Leniniat (not less!) of February, 1944: 

“Now that the Soviet Union has formally annexed Eastern Po- 
land, we can anticipate the usual cries from the ultra-lefts, syndical- 
ists, and others of ‘Red Imperialism.” (Do the “others” perchance 
include such well known ultra-lefts and syndicalists as Roosevelt 
and Churchill?) 

“For the Marxist the matter is only an incident in the whole war. 
The Soviet Union today, as yesterday, must prepare buffer states to 
defend itself from invasion by its supposed Allies. The strategy of 
taking parts of Finland, Poland, Rumania and the Baltic States 
proved itself most wise when Hitler turned on his erstwhile ‘ally.’ 
The samie will be true of the present annexations, when the ‘Allies’ 
turn upon Russia.” 

Lenin, replying to some comrades who criticized him for making 
certain territorial concessions to Finland because he surrendered 
“excellent fisheries there,” said (see his speech in this issue): “Scratch 
some communists and you will find Great-Russian chauvinists.” 

Oehler doesn’t even have to be scratched. 
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At one point or another the Fourth International will be com- 
pelled to say frankly to the workers what I said in my plenum re- 
port, that the Soviet victories are not a one-sided matter of progres- 
sive consequences, even though we give the main weight to the pro- 
gressive consequences. 


Audacity is a comparative term. In the SWP, this shriv- 
elled, timid, droopy-mouthed, apologetic, don’t-slug-me-for-it 
formula is undoubtedly audacity incarnate. “At one point or 
another,” you understand, we should tell the workers that the 
advance of the Stalinist counter-revolution and the reduction 
to slavery of the people over whom it establishes the domin- 
ion of the GPU or whom it feeds into the maw of Allied im- 


perialism—are not entirely progressive, although, mind you 
(‘“‘don’t-slug-me-for-it”), they remain mainly progressive. “The 
plenum resolution,” says Morrow, “provides merely reassur- 
ing anodynes.” Morrow provides a squeak. In comparison 
with the anodynes, we would like to “give the main weight 
to the progressive consequences” of the squeak, in the hope 
that it encourages the author, and if not him then others, to 
speak later in a clear, firm, revolutionary voice. 


An understanding of the problems of the day is beginning 
to pierce the SWP. As we said, light is dawning. When will 
the sun rise? 


Bolshevism and Self-Determination 


Lenin’s speech was published for the first time in English in The 
Liberator (New York) in 1919, but in abbreviated form and unsatis- 
factory translation. The full text in English is to be found in the 
American edition of Lenin’s Selected Works, Volume VIII, pp. 335 
et seq. The text includes his introductory report on the party pro- 
gram delivered at the Eighth Congress of the Russian Communist 
rarty (Bolsheviks) on March 19, 1919, and his concluding remarks 
on the question the same day. We print from these two speeches 
those parts of it which Lenin devoted to the national question and 
the slogan of the right of self-determination. As may be seen, Len- 
in’s remarks were directly mainly against N. I. Bukharin, who op- 
posed Lenin’s position on the disputed question as early as the first 
days of the World War, and continued his opposition in the first 
years of the Bolshevik Revolution, abandoning it later. Obviously, 
Lenin’s speech is of particularly topical interest today. We reprint 
it here not only in the interests of the general theoretical educa- 
tion of the Marxian movement, but because of the special need to- 
day of emphasizing Lenin’s position on the national question in the 
Fourth International, where so much confusion, if not downright 
ignorance, prevails on this score.—Ed. 


i, hr ie Lo ie ie oe Seb a A a es th ae a SR” 


The old “economism” of the years 
1894-1902 argued thus: The Narodniki [Populists] are refuted. 
Capitalism has triumphed in Russia. Therefore there is no 
point in thinking of political revolutions. The practical con- 
clusion was: either “the economic struggle for the workers, 
the political struggle for the liberals.” This was a curvet to 
the right. Or—instead of the political revolution, a general 
strike for the socialist overturn. This was a curvet to the left, 
as represented in a—now forgotten—brochure of a Russian 
“Economist” at the end of the Nineties. 

A new “economism” is now arising, which argues with 
two analogous curvets: ““To the right’”—we are against the 
liberation of the oppressed peoples, against the struggle 
against annexations—although this is not yet thought out to 
the end or expressed to the end. “To the left”—we are 
against the minimum program (i.e., against the struggle for 
reforms and democracy), because it “contradicts” the socialist 
revolution. 

More than a year has already elapsed since this incipient 
tendency made its appearance before some comrades, at the 
Berne Conference in 1915. Fortunately, only one single com- 
rade, who encountered general disapproval, insisted upon 
these ideas of “imperialist economism” to the very end of the 
conference, and formulated them in writing in the form of 
special ““Theses.” Nobody adhered to these Theses. 
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Two Speeches by Lenin 


Later two other comrades associated themselves with the 
theses of this comrade against self-determination (without 
recognizing the inseparable connection of this question with 
the general position of the “Theses” mentioned above). And 
the appearance of the “Dutch Program’’* in February, 1916, 
which was published in No. 3 of the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Commission, revealed this ‘“‘misunderstand- 
ing” immediately and prompted the author of the original 
“Theses” once more to resurrect his whole “imperialist econ- 
omism” all over again in its entirety and not as applied to one 
single, allegedly “partial” point. 

It seems absolutely necessary again and again to call the 
attention of the comrades in question to the fact that they 
have fallen into a swamp, that their “ideas” have nothing 
whatever in common either with Marxism or with revolu- 
tionary social democracy. To leave the matter “in secret” any 
longer is inadmissible: that would mean to aid and abet ideo- 
logical confusion and to turn it in the worst direction, namely, 
of muteness, of “partial” conflicts, of endless “friction,” etc. 
On the contrary, it is our duty to insist absolutely and quite 
categorically that the questions raised must be thought out 
and finally brought to a close. 


A Fundamental Question 

The editorial board of the Sotsialdemokrat, in the theses 
on self-determination (which appeared in German as a reprint 
from No. 2 of Vorbote), purposely brought the matter out in 
the press in an impersonal form, yet very amply, emphasiz- 
ing éspecially the connection of the question of self-determi- 
nation with the general question of the struggle for reforms, 
for democracy, the inadmissibility of ignoring the political 
side, etc. In his comments on the theses of the editorial board 
on self-determination, the author of the original Theses (of 
“imperialist economism’”) solidarizes himself with the Dutch 
program and shows with particular clearness by this very fact 
that the question of self-determination, as it is put by the 
founders of the incipient tendency, is not at all a “partial” 
but rather a general and fundamental question. 

The representatives of the Zimmerwald Left received the 
program of the Dutch some time between February 5 and 8, 


*This was the draft program of the Dutch Revolutionary-Socialist Union 
(chairman, Roland-Holst) and the Social-Democratic Party of Holland (SDP— 
Wynkoop, etc), distributed at the enlarged Conference of the International So- 
calist Commission in February in Berne and reprinted in No. 3 of the Bulletin 
of the ISC of February 29, 1916, under the title, “A Draft of the RSV and the 
SDAP (SDP?) of Holland.’’ (Note of the Lenin Institute.) 
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1916, at the Berne session of the ISC. No member of this Left, 
Radek also not excepted, expressed himself in favor of this 
program, for it unites promiscuously points like “expropria- 
tion of the banks” and “abolition of customs duties,” “disso- 
lution of the upper chamber (Senate)” and more of the same. 
All the representatives of the Zimmerwald Left, with hardly a 
word being uttered—yes, almost without a word, with only a 
shrug of the shoulders—unanimously turned a cold shoulder 
to the Dutch program as being, taken altogether, notoriously 
unsuitable. 


The author of the original Theses written early in 1915, 
on the other hand, liked this program so much that he de- 
clared: “In essence, I said no more than this myself” (early 
in 1915), “the Dutch thought it out to the end”: “They have 
the economic side—expropriation of the banks and the big 
factories, the political—the republic, etc. Quite right!” 


In actuality the Dutch thought nothing “out to the end,” 
but supplied a very much un-thought-out program. It is the 
sad fate of Russia that many people among us snatch up pre- 
cisely the un-thought-out, if only it is the latest thing. ... 

The author of the Theses of 1915 believes that the edito- 
rial board of she Sotstaldemokrat has fallen into a contradic 
tion when it “itself” raised in § 8 (“Concrete Tasks”) the “ex- 
propriation of the banks” and even added the word “imme- 
diate” (plus “dictatorial measures”). “And how they ran me 
down in Berne because of this!” exclaims the author of the 
Theses of 1915 indignantly, thinking back upon the discus- 

‘ons in Berne early in 1915. 

This author has forgotten and overlooked a “trifle”: the 
jitorial board of the Sotsialdemokrat analyzes clearly two 
ases in § 8: first case—the socialist revolution has begun. 
Then, it says there, “immediate expropriation of the banks,” 
etc. Second case: the socialist revolution does not begin—then 
the talk about these fine things must be set aside. 

Inasmuch as presently the socialist revolution in the sense 
mentioned has admittedly not yet begun, the program of the 
Dutch is absurd. The author of the Theses, however, “deep- 
ens” the matter when he returns (each time at the same spot) 
to his old mistake: to convert political demands (like “disso- 
lution of the upper chamber”?) into a “political formulation 
of the social revolution.” 

After the author has moved around in a circle for a full 
year, he reaches his old mistake. Here is the “salient point” 
of his misfortune: he cannot get clear on the question of how 
intervening imperialism should be linked with the struggle 
for reforms and with the struggle for democracy—just the 
same way that “economism” of blessed memory did not under- 
stand how to link intervening capitalism with the struggle 
for democracy. 

Hence the complete confusion in the question of the “un- 
realizability” of democratic demands under imperialism. 

Hence the ignoring of the political struggle now, today, 
immediately, as at all times, which is inadmissible for a 
Marxist (and it fitting only on the lips of an “Economist,” a 
supporter of Rabochaya Mysl). 

Hence the stiff-necked characteristic of “falling” from the 
recognition of imperialism into an apology of imperialism (as 
the “Economists” of blessed memory fell from the recognition 
of capitalism into the apology of capitalism). 

And so forth and so on. 

To analyze in all detail the mistakes of the author of the 
Theses of 1915 in his comments on the theses of the editorial 
board of the Sotsialdemokrat on self-determination, is quite 
impossible, for every sentence is wrong! After all, you cannot 
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write brochures or books in refutation of “comments” when 
the initiators of “imperialist economism” move around in a 
circle for a whole year and pertinaciously refuse to concern 
themselves with what ought to be their downright party duty 
if they wanted to take a serious attitude toward political 
questions, namely, with a thought-out, rounded-out presenta- 
tion of what they describe as “our differences of opinion.” 


Bukharin’s Basic Error 

I am compelled to confine myself to brief indications of 
how the author applies his basic error or how he “supple- 
ments” it. 

The author believes I contradict myself: In 1914 I wrote 
(Prozeshchenye)* that it is absurd to seek self-determination 
“in the programs of the Western European socialists,” and in 
1916 I declare that self-determination is especially urgent. 


The author did not think of the fact (!!) that these “pro- 
grams” were written in 1875, 1880 and 18go! 

Further, according to the paragraphs (of the theses of the 
editorial board of the Sotsialdemokrat on self-determination): 

§1. The same “economistic” refusal to see and to pose 
political questions. Inasmuch as socialism will create the eco- 
nomic foundation for the abolition of national oppression 
in politics, therefore our author refuses to formulate our po- 
litical tasks in this field! This is simply funny! 

Inasmuch as the victorious proletariat does not reject wars 
against the bourgeoisie of other countries, therefore the author 
refuses to formulate our political tasks in the field of national 
oppression!! All examples of continual violations of Marxism 
and of logic: or, if you will, the expression of the logic of the 
basic mistakes of “imperialist economism.” 

§2. The opponents of self-determination have fallen into 
frightful confusion with their references to “unrealizability.” 

The editorial board of the Sotsialdemokrat explains to 
them two possible meanings of unrealizability and their mis- 
take in both cases. 

The author of the Theses of 1915, however, who does not 
even attempt to give his conception of “unrealizability,” that 
is, accepts our explanation that two different things are being 
mixed up here, continues this confusion! 

He ties up crises with “imperialist politics”; our political 
economist has forgotten that there were crises before impe- 
rialism! ... 

To speak of the economic unrealizability of self-deter- 
mination means to create confusion—the editorial board ex- 
plained. The author does not reply, does not explain, that he 
deems self-determination economically unrealizable; he evac- 
uates the disputed position by Shifting to politics (“neverthe- 
less” unrealizable), although he was told quite clearly that un- 
der imperialism the republic is politically just exactly as “un- 
realizable” as self-determination. 

Driven into a corner here, the author makes a “leap” again: 
he acknowledges the republic as well as the entire minimum 
program only as a “political formulation of the social revo- 
lution”!!! 

The author abandons the defense of the “economic” un- 
realizability of self-determination by shifting over to politics. 
He transfers the political unrealizability to the question of 
the entire minimum program. Here again there is not an iota 
of Marxism, not an iota of logic, apart from the logic of “im- 
perialist economism.” 


*The article referred to was written by Lenin in the Bolshevik periodical, 

¢ u ), Nos. 4, 5 and 6, April, May and June, 1914: 

“On the Right of Self-Determination of Nations."" English translation in Se- 
lected Works, Vol. IV,—Trans. 
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The author wants (without having reflected and without 
offering anything coherent, without making the effort to work 
out a program of his own) imperceptibly to expunge the mini- 
mum program of the Social Democratic Party! No wonder 
he has not budged an inch for a whole year!! : 


Kautskyanism and Democratic Demands 

The question of the struggle against Kaukskyanism is 
again not a partial but a general and fundamental question 
of the present day. The author has not understood this strug- 
gle. Just as the “Economists” transformed the struggle against 
the Narodniks into an apology for capitalism, the author 
transforms the struggle against Kautskyanism into an apology 
for imperialism (this applies also to §3). 

The mistake of Kautskyanism consists in this, that it poses 
in a reformist way such demands and in such a moment as 
cannot be posed otherwise than in a revolutionary way (the 
author, however, has the notion_that the mistake of Kautsky- 
anism consists in putting up these demands in general, just as 
the “Economists” “conceived” the struggle against Narodni- 
kism in the sense that “down with absolutism” was Narod- 
nikism). 

The mistake of Kautskyanism consists in this, that it di- 
rects correct democratic demands backward, to peaceful capi- 
talism, instead of forward, to the social revolution (the au- 
thor, however, has the notion that these demands are incor- 
rect). 


§3. See above. The question of “Federation” is likewise 
evaded by the author. The same basic mistake of the same 
“economism”: the inability to pose political questions.* 


§4. “From self-determination flows the defense of the fa- 
therland,” stubbornly repeats the author. His mistake here 
consists in this, that he wants to convert the rejection of de- 
fense of the fatherland into a stereotype, wants to derive it 
not from the historico-concrete peculiarity of the given war, 
but “in general.” This is not Marxism. 


The author was told long ago, and he has not refuted it: 
Just you try to discover such a formulation of the struggle 
against national oppression or civil inequality, a formulation 
as would not justify “defense of the fatherland.” You will not 
be able to. 

Does this then mean that we are opponents of the struggle 
against national oppression because defense of thé fatherland 
can be derived from it? 

No, for we are not against “defense of the fatherland” “in 
general” (see the resolutions of our party), but against the 
glossing over of the given imperialist war by means of this 
deceitful slogan. 

The author wants (but he cannot; here too nothing but 
spasms for a whole year...) to put the question of the “de- 
fense of the fatherland” falsely down to the very ground, un- 
historically. 


Monism and Dualism 
The chatter about “dualism” shows that the author does 
not understand what monism is and what dualism is. 
If I “unite” a shoebrush and a mammal, will that be “mon- 
ism’? 
If I say that to reach goal A you must 
(C)—_(A)-—_{B) 
*“We do not fear dissolution,”” writes the author, “‘we do not defend state 
frontiers.” Just try to give an exact political formulation on this point! That’s 
the salient point, that you cannot de it; you are prevented from doing it by 


“economistic’”’ blindness toward the questions of political democracy. (Note by 
Lenin.) 
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go left from point B and right from point C, will that be 
“dualism’’? 

Is the position of the proletariat of the oppressor and the 
oppressed nations toward national oppression the same? No, 
it is not the same, neither economically nor politically and 
ideologically, spiritually, etc. 

Therefore? 

Therefore to reach one goal (amalgamation of the nations) 
some will proceed so and others otherwise from different 
points of departure. To deny this is a ‘““monism” that unites 
a shoebrush with a mammal. 

“The proletarians of the oppressed nation must not say 
that” (come out for self-determination)—that is how the author 
of the Theses “understood” the editorial board. 

That’s a curious thing! Nothing of the kind is said in the 
theses. The author either did not read to the end, or else he 
did not reflect at all. 

§5. See above on Kautskyanism. 

§6. The author was told of three types of countries in the 
world as a whole. The author “replies” by snatching at a 
“case.” This is—casuistry, but not politics. 

You want to know a “case”: “and Belgium”? 

See the brochure of Lenin and Zinoviev: it says there that 
we would be for the defense of Belgium (even by means of 
war) if the concrete war were different. 

Do you not agree with this? 

Then say so! J 

You have not reflected on the question of why the Social- 
Democracy is against the “defense of the fatherland.” 

We are not against it for the reason you think we are, for 
your way of putting the question (spasm, but not putting) is 
unhistorical. That is my answer to the author. 

To call it “sophistry” when we who justify a war for shak- 
ing off the national yoke, do not justify the given imperialist 
war which is carried on by both sides for the sake of strength- 
ening national oppression, means to employ a “strong” word, 
but not to reflect in the slightest. 

The author would like to pose the question of “defense of 
the fatherland” in a “more left” manner, and what emerges 
(after a whole year) is—one single confusion! 

§7. The author criticizes: “not touched on at all is the 
question of ‘peace conditions’ in general.” 

That is called criticism: a question is not touched on that 
we do not even pose!! 

But the question of annexations, in which the “imperial- 
ist economists” have landed in confusion, this time together 
with the Dutch and with Radek, is “touched on” here and 


posed. 

Either you reject the immediate slogan, Against the Old 
and New Annexations—(which is not less “unrealizable” un- 
der imperialism than self-determination; in Europe as in the 
colonies)—and then your apology for imperialism becomes 
open instead of concealed. 

Or you acknowledge this slogan (as Radek did in the 
press)—and then you have acknowledged the self-determina- 
tion of nations under another name!! 


“Western European Bolshevism” 

§8. The author proclaims a “Bolshevism on a Western 
European scale” (“not its position,” he adds). 

I attach no importance to the desire to cling to the word 
“Bolshevism,” because some of the “old Bolsheviks” I know 
—may God have mercy! I can only say that the “Bolshevism 
on a Western European scale” which the author proclaims is, 
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I am profoundly convinced, no Bolshevism and no Marxism, 
but only a small variant of the same very old “economism.” 

In my opinion, it is in the highest degree inadmissible and 
unserious, not in the spirit of the party—to proclaim a new 
Bolshevism for a whole year and to let the matter rest there. 
Is it not high time to reflect and to provide the comrades with 
a coherent and systematic presentation of this “Bolshevism on 
a Western European scale’? 


The author has not demonstrated the difference between 
the colonies and the oppressed nations in Europe, nor will 


he be able (as applied to the given question) to demonstrate it. 
* * *¥ 


With the Dutch and the PSD,* the denial of self-deter- 


*The former were the left-wing Dutch social-democrats (Wijnkoop, Panne- 
koek, Gorter, Roland-Holst) who split from the official Social-Democratic Party 
(SDAP) in 1909 and formed the Social-Déemocratic Party of Holland (SDP). The 


mination is not only, and even not so much, a matter of con- 
fusion, for Gorter has acknowledged it in fact, just as did the 
Zimmerwald Declaration of the Poles,** but much rather the 
result of the special position of their nations (small nations 
with century-old traditions and Great Power pretensions). 
It is the height of thoughtlessness and naiveté to take over 
mechanically and uncritically and to repeat what has risen 
among others in decades of struggle against the nationalist 
bourgeoisie which has been duping the people. These people 
have taken over precisely that which should not be taken over! 
N. LENIN. 


latter was the Social-Democratic Party of Poland whose outstanding spokesman, 
particularly on the national question, was Rosa Luxemburg. 

**A declration signed at the First International Socialist Conference in Zim- 
merwald in 1915 by the representatives of the Polish Social-Democracy and the 
left wing of the Polish Socialist Party (PPS), protesting against the German and 
Austrian governments for robbing the Polish people of the “‘possibility of deter- 
mining its destiny.’’ 


On the Program of the Party 


I have to say the same thing with 
regard to the national question. Here too the wish is father 
to the thought with comrade Bukharin. He says that it is im- 
possible to admit the right of nations to self-determination. 
A nation implies the bourgeoisie together with the proletariat. 
And are we, the proletarians, to recognize the right to self- 
determination of the despised bourgeoisie? That is absolutely 
incompatible! Pardon me, it is compatible with what actually 
exists. If you eliminate this, the result will be sheer fantasy. 
You refer to the process of differentiation which is taking 
place in the depths of nations, the process of separation of the 
proletariat from the bourgeoisie. But let us look at the way 
this differentiation is proceeding. 

Take, for instance, Germany, the model of an advanced 
capitalist country, which, in respect to the organization of 
capitalism, finance capitalism, was superior to America. She 
was inferior in many respects, in respect to technical develop- 
ment and production and in respect to politics, but in respect 
to the organization of finance capitalism, in respect to the 
conversion of monopoly capitalism into state monopoly 
capitalism, Germany was superior to America. She is a model, 
it would seem. But what has taken place there? Has the 
German proletariat become differentiated from the bour- 
geoisie? No! Why, it was only of a few towns that it was re- 
ported that a majority of the workers are opposed to the Schei- 
demannites. How was this? It was owing to the alliance 
between the Spartacists and the thrice-accursed German 
Menshevik - Independents, who make a muddle of every- 
thing and want to wed the system of Soviets to a Constituent 
Assembly! And this is what is taking place in Germany! And 
she, mark you, is an advanced country. 

Comrade Bukharin says, ‘Why do we need the right of 
nations to self-determination?” I must repeat what I said in 
objection to him in the summer of 1917, when he proposed to 
delete the minimum program and to leave only the maximum 
program. I then retorted, “Don’t shout until you’re out of the 
wood.”” When we have conquered power, and even then after 
waiting a while, we shall do this. We have conquered power, 
we have waited a while, and now I am willing to do it. We 
have fully launched into socialist construction, we have 
beaten off the first assault that threatened us—now it will be 
in place. The same applies to the right of nations to self- 
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determination. “I want to recognize only the right of the 
toiling classes to self-determination,” says Comrade Bukharin. 
That is to say, you want to recognize something that has not 
been achieved in a single country except Russia. That is 
ridiculous. 


Case of Finland 


Look at Finland; she is a democratic country, more 
developed, more cultured than we are. In Finland a process 
of separation, of differentiation of the proletariat, is proceed- 
ing, proceeding in a peculiar way, for more painfully than was 
the case with us. The Finns have experienced the dictatorship 
of Germany; they are now experiencing the dictatorship of 
the Entente. And thanks to the fact that we recognize the 
right of nations to self-determination, the process of differen- 
tiation has been facilitated there. I very well recall the scene 
when, at the Smolny, it was my lot to hand an act to Svin- 
hufvud—which in Russian means “swinehead’”—the represen- 
tative of the Finnish bourgeoisie, who played the part of 
a hangman. He amiably shook my hand, we exchanged com- 
pliments. How unpleasant that was! But it had to be done, 
because at that time the bourgeoisie was deceiving the people, 
was deceiving the toilers by declaring that the Muscovites, 
the chauvinists, the Great Russians, wanted to stifle the Finns. 
It had to be done. 


And yesterday, was it not necessary to do the same thing in 
relation to the Bashkir Republic? When Bukharin said, “We 
recognize this right in some cases,” I even wrote down that 
he had included in the list the Hottentots, the Bushmen and 
the Indians. Hearing this enumeration, I thought, how is it 
that comrade Bukharin has forgotten a small trifle, the 
Bashkirs? There are no Bushmen in Russia, nor have I 
heard that the Hottentots have laid claim to an autonomous 
republic, but we have Bashkirs, Kirghiz and a number of 
other peoples, and to these we cannot deny recognition. We 
cannot deny it to a single one of the peoples living within the 
boundaries of the former Russian Empire. Let us even assume 
that the Bashkirs have overthrown the exploiters and we have 
helped them to do so. But this is possible only where a 
revolution has fully matured. And it must be done cautiously, 
sO as not to restrain by one’s interference the process of dif- 
ferentiation of the proletariat which we ought to expedite. 
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What, then, can we do in relation to such peoples as the 
Kirghiz, the Sarts, who to this day are under the influence 
of their mullahs? In Russia the population, having had a long 
experience of the priests, helped us to overthrow them. But 
you know how badly the decree on civil marriage is still being 
put into effect. Can we approach these Sarts and say, “We 
shall overthrow your exploiters’? We cannot do this, because 
they are entirely under the influence of their mullahs. In 
such cases we have to wait until the given nation develops, 
until the differentiation of the proletariat from the bourgeois 
elements, which is inevitable, has taken place. 


Comrade Bukharin does not want to wait. He is possessed 
by impatience: “Why should we? When we have ourselves 
overthrown the bourgeoisie, proclaimed a Soviet government 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat, why should we act 
thus?” This has the effect of a rousing appeal, it contains 
an indication of our path, but if we were to proclaim only 
this in our program, it would not be a program, but a procla- 
mation. We may proclaim a Soviet government, and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, and utter contempt for the bour- 
geoisie, which it deserves a thousand times over, but in the 
program we must write absolutely and precisely just what 
actually exists. And then our program will be irreproachable. 


We hold a strictly class standpoint. What we are writing 
in the program is a recognition of what has in fact taken place 
since the period when we wrote of the self-determination of 
nations in general. At that time there were still no proletarian 
republics. It was when they appeared, and only as they ap- 
peared, that we were able to write what is here written: “A 
federation of states of the Soviet type.’ The Soviet type is 
becoming international. And this is all we can say. To go 
farther, one step farther, one hair’s breadth farther, would 
be false, and therefore unsuitable for a program. 


Self-Determination and Soviets 

We say that account must be taken of the stage at which the 
given nation finds itself on the way from mediaevalism to 
bourgeois democracy, and from bourgeois democracy to 
proletarian democracy. That is absolutely correct. All nations 
have the right of self-determination—there is no need to speak 
especially of the Hottentots and the Bushmen. The vast ma- 
jority, most likely nine tenths of the population of the earth, 
perhaps ninety-five per cent, come under this description, 
since all countries are on the way from mediaevalism to 
bourgeois democracy or from bourgeois democracy to prole- 
tarian democracy. This is an absolutely inevitable course. 
More cannot be said, because it would be wrong, because it 
would not be what actually exists. To cast out the self-deter- 
mination of nations and insert the self-determination of toilers 
would be absolutely wrong, because this statement of the ques- 
tion does not reckon with the difficulties, with the zigzag course 
which differentiation within a nation takes. In Germany it 
is not proceeding in the same way as in our country: it is 
proceeding in certain respects more rapidly, and in other 
respects in a slower and more bloody way. Not a single party 
in our country adopted so monstrous an idea as a combination 
of Soviets and a Constituent Assembly. Why, we have to live 
side by side with these nations. The Scheidemannites are 
already saying that we want to conquer Germany. That is 
of course ridiculous, nonsensical. But the bourgeoisie has its 
own interests and its own press, which is shouting this to the 
whole world in hundreds of millions of copies; and Wilson 
is supporting this in his own interests. The Bolsheviks, they 
declare, have a large army, and they want by means of conquest 
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to implant their Bolshevism in Germany. The best people in 
Germany—the Spartacists—told us that the German workers 
are being provoked against the Communists: See, they are 
told, how bad things are with the Bolsheviks! And we cannot 
say that things with us are very good. And there they influence 
‘the masses with the argument that the proletarian revolution 
in Germany would result in the same disorders as in Russia. 
Our disorders are a protracted malady. We are striving against 
desperate difficulties in creating the proletarian dictatorship 
in our country. As long as the bourgeoisie, or the petty bour- 
geoisie, or even part of the German workers, are under the 
influence of this bugbear—“the Bolsheviks want to establish 
their system by force’—so long will the formula “the self- 
determination of the toilers” not help matters. We must 
arrange things so that the German social-traitors will not be 
able to say that the Bolsheviks are trying to impose their 
universal system, which, as it were, can be introduced into 
Berlin by Red Army bayonets. And this is what may happen 
if the principle of the self-determination of nations is denied. 


Our program must not speak of the self-determination 
of the toilers, because that would be wrong. It must speak 
of what actually exists. Since nations are in different stages 
on the road from mediaevalism to bourgeois democracy and 
from bourgeois democracy to proletarian demcracy, this thesis 
of our program is absolutely right. With us there have been 
very many zigzags on this road. Every nation must secure the 
right to self-determination, and that will make the self-deter- 
mination of the toilers easier. In Finland the process of 
separation of the proletariat from the bourgeoisie is proceed- 
ing wtih remarkable clarity, force and profundity. At any 
rate, things will proceed there not as they do in our country. 
If we were to declare that we do not recognize the Finnish 
nation, but only the toiling masses, that would be sheer ba- 
nality. We cannot refuse to recognize what actually exists; 
it will itself compel us to recognize it. The demarcation 
between the proletariat and bourgeoisie is proceeding in dif 
ferent ways in different countries. Here we must act with great 
caution. We must be particularly cautious with regard to 
the various nations for there is nothing worse than lack of 
confidence in a nation. Self-determination of the proletariat 
is proceeding among the Poles. Here are the latest figures on 
the composition of the Warsaw Soviet of Workers’ Deputies: 
Polish social-traitors—333, Communists—297. This show that, 
according to our revolutionary calendar, October there is not 
very far off. It is somewhere about August or September, 1917, 
there. But, firstly, no decree has yet been issued stating that 
all countries must live according to the Bolshevik revolution- 
ary calendar; and even if it were issued, it would not be ob- 
served. And, secondly, the situation at present is such that 
the majority of the Polish workers, who are more advanced 
than ours, better educated, share the standpoint of social- 
defensim, social patriotism. We must wait. We cannot speak 
here of the self-determination of the toiling masses. We must 
carry on propaganda on behalf of this differentiation. ‘This 
is what we are doing, but there is not the slightest shadow of 
a doubt that we must recognize the self-determination of the 
Polish nation now. That is clear. The Polish proletarian 
movement is taking the same course as ours, towards the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but not in the same way as in 
Russia. And there the workers are being scared by statements 
to the effect that the Muscovites, the Great Russians, who 
have always oppressed the Poles, want to carry their Great- 
Russian chauvinism into Poland in the guise of communism. 
Communism cannot be imposed by force. When I said to 
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one of the best comrades among the Polish Communists, “You 
will do it in a different way,” he replied, “No, we will do the 
same thing, but better than you.” To such an argument I 
had absolutely nothing to object. We must give them the 
opportunity of fulfilling a modest wish—to create a better 
Soviet government than ours. We have to reckon with the 
fact that things are proceeding in rather a peculiar way, and 
we cannot say, “Down with the right of nations to self-deter- 
mination! We grant the right of self-determination only to 
the toiling masses.” This self-determination proceeds in a 
very complex and difficult way. It exists nowhere but in 
Russia, and, while foreseeing every stage of development in 
other countries we must decree nothing from Moscow. That 
is why this proposal is unacceptable in principle. 


Reply to the Discussion 


Further, I must dwell on the ques- 
tion of the self-determination of nations. This question has 
acquired an inflated significance in our criticism. Here the 
weakness of our eriticism was expressed in the fact that this 
question, which essentially plays a less than secondary part 
in the general structure of thé program, in the sum total of 
program demands—this question has acquired a special sig- 
nificance in our criticism. 

When comrade Pyatakov spoke I wondered: What is this, 
a discussion of the program, or a dispute between two organi- 
zation bureaus? When comrade Pyatakov said that the Ukrain- 
ian Communists act in accordance with the instructions of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party, I 
could not understand in what tone he was speaking. Was 
it a tone of regret? I do not suspect comrade Pyatakov of that, 
but the idea of his speech was as follows: What is the good 
of all this self-determination when there is a fine Central 
Committee in Moscow? This is a childish point of view. The 
Ukraine was separated from Russia by exceptional circum- 
stances, and the national movement did not take deep root 
there. In so far as it did manifest itself it was knocked out by 
the Germans. This is a fact, but an exceptional fact. Even 
with the language there, the position is such that it has become 
uncertain whether the Ukrainian language is the mass lan- 
guage or not. The toiling masses of other nations were imbued 
with distrust for the Great-Russians, as a kulak and oppressing 
nation. That is a fact. A Finnish representative told me that 
among the Finnish bourgeoisie, who hated the Great Russians, 
voices are to be heard saying, “The Germans turned out to 
be vile beasts, the Entente turned out to be vile beasts, we had 
better have the Bolsheviks.” This is a tremendous victory 
we have gained over the Finnish bourgeoisie in the national 
question. This in no way prevents us from fighting it as a 
class enemy, selecting suitable methods for the purpose. The 
Soviet Republic, which has been formed in a country whose 
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czarism used to oppress riniand, must declare it respects the 
right of nations to independence. We concluded a treaty 
with the Red Finnish government, which existed for a short 
time, we consented to make certain territorial concessions, 
on account of which I have heard not a few purely chauvinistic 
objections, such as, ““There are excellent fisheries there, and 
you have surrendered them.” There are the kind of objections 
of which I have said: Scratch some Communists and you will 
find Great-Russian chauvinists. 


Great-Russian Chauvinism 


It seems to me that this example of Finland, and of the 
Bashkirs, shows that in the national question you cannot 
argue that economic unity is necessary at all costs. Of course 
it is necessary! But we must endeavor to secure it by propa- 
ganda, by agitation, by a voluntary alliance. The Bashkirs 
distrust the Great-Russions because the Great-Russians are 
more cultured and used their culture to rob the Bashkirs. 
That is why in these remote places the name Great-Russian 
for the Bashkir is tantamount to oppressor, swindler. This 
must be reckoned with, it must be combated. But, after all, 
this is a prolonged process. You cannot eliminate it by a 
decree, you know. In this matter we have to be very cautious. 
Caution is particularly necessary on the part of a nation like 
the Great-Russian nation, which aroused furious hatred 
among all the other nations, and we have only now learned 
to correct the situation, and that badly. For instance, there 
are in the Commissariat of Education, or connected with the 
Commissariat of Education, Communists who say: ‘There 
is a.unified school, and therefore don’t dare to teach in any 
language but Russian! In my opinion such a Communist is a 
Great-Russian chauvinist. He lurks in many of us, he must 
be combated. 

That is why we must declare to the other nations that we 
are out-and-out internationalists and are striving for a volun- 
tary union of the workers and peasants of all nations. This 
in no way precludes wars. War is another question, and arises 
out of the very nature of imperialism. If we are fighting Wil- 
son, and Wilson makes a small nation his instrument, we say 
that we shall oppose this instrument. We have never declared 
ourselves against this. We have never said that a socialist re- 
public can exist without military force. War may be a necessity 
under certain conditions. But now the essence of the question 
of self-determination is that various nations are following a 
similar historical road, but by zigzag and. footpaths differing 
extremely, and that the more cultured nations are obviously 
moving in a different way from the less cultured nations. 
Finland moved in a different way. Germany is moving in a 
different way. Comrade Pyatakov is right a thousand times 
when he says that we need unity. But we must strive for it 
by means of propaganda, by party influence, by the creation 
of trade unions. However, here too we cannot act in one 
stereotyped way. Just try to extend this to Germany now! 
We have conquered the trade-union movement, but the Ger- 
man comrades say, “In our country the leaders in all the trade 
unions are so yellow that our slogan is to liquidate the trade 
unions.” We tell them,“You have national peculiarities, you 
are absolutely right.” If we suppressed this point, or formu- 
lated it a different way, we should be deleting the national 
question from the programme. This might be done if there 
were people without national peculiarities. But such people 
do not exist, and we cannot build a socialist society in any 


other way. 
N. LENIN 
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The Working Class of Poland 


The interest of Marx and Engels in the Polish question goes back 
to the earliest days of their political activity. They never swerved 


from a passionate insistence on the establishment of Poland’s inde- 


pendence, believing, as Marx once said, that “without Poland’s inde- 
pendence, no liberty can be established in Europe.” We print here 
the uncompleted series of articles on Poland written by Engels for 
The Commonwealth, beginning with the issue of Saturday, March 24, 
1866. The paper, successor to the Workman’s Advocate, served for a 
time as the official organ of the First International, and many of the 
members of its editorial board were likewise members of the Inter- 
national. Engels contributes here not only an important page of the 
history of his time, and a model of the views he shared with Marx 
on the struggle in Europe for revolutionary democracy and national 
freedom, but also a penetrating criticism of the Napoleonic “princi- 
ple of nationality,” on one side, and of Czarist foreign policy, on the 
other. The reader will recognize the kinship between the Court of 
Catherine II which “was made the headquarters of the enlightened 
men of the day” and where “the most enlightened principles was 
professed by the Empress and her Court,” and the “court” of the 
present Kremlin autocrats. He will also note Engels’ ironical re- 
marks about the old Russia which need few modifications to apply 
to the present: “Talk about a war of class against class as something 
extremely revolutionary;—why, Russia set such a war on foot in 
Poland nearly 100 years ago, and a fine specimen of a class war it 
was, when Russian soldiers and Little Russian serfs went in com- 
pany to burn down the castles of Polish lords, merely to prepare 
Russian annexation, which being once accomplished the same Rus- 
sian soldiers put the serfs back again under the yoke of their lords.” 
The Stalin régime is certainly in the grand tradition! Engels wrote 
The Commonwealth articles in English. We print them here from 
the collection, “Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels tiber die Polen- 
frage,” which the late Bolshevik scholar, Ryazanov, published in 
1915 in Volume VII, Part 1, of Dr. Carl Griinberg’s Archiv fiir die 
Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, issued in 
Leipzig.—Ed. 
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I. What Have the Working Classes to Do with Poland? 
To the Editor of The Commonwealth: 

Wherever the working classes have taken a part of their 
own in political movements, there, from the very beginning, 
their foreign policy was expressed in the few words—restora- 
tion of Poland. This was the case with the Chartist movement 
so long as it existed; that was the case with the French working 
men long before 1848, as well as during that memorable year, 
when, on the 15th of May, they marched on to the National 
Assembly to the cry of “Vive la Pologne!’’—Poland forever! 
This was the case in Germany, when, in 1848 and ’49, the or- 
gans of the working class demanded war with Russia for the 
restoration of Poland. It is the case even now;—with one ex- 
ception—of which more anon—the working men of Europe 
unanimously proclaim the restoration of Poland as a part and 
parcel of their political programme, as the most comprehen- 
sive expression of their foreign policy. The middle class, too, 
have had, have still, “sympathies” with the Poles; which sym- 
pathies have not prevented them from leaving the Poles in 
the lurch in 1831, in 1846, in 1863, nay, have not even pre- 
vented them from leaving the worst enemies of Poland, such 
as Lord Palmerston, to manage matters so as actually to assist 
Russia while they talked in favor of Poland. But with the 
working classes it is different. They mean intervention, not 
non-intervention; they mean war with Russia while Russia 
meddles with Poland; and they have proved it every time the 
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Engels Comments on a Modern Problem 


Poles rose against their oppressors. And recently, the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association has given a fuller expres- 
sion to this universal instinctive feeling of the body it claims 
to represent, by inscribing on its banner, “Resistance to Rus- 
sian encroachments upon Europe—Restoration of Poland.” 


This programme of the foreign” policy of the working men 
of Western and Central Europe has found a unanimous con- 
sent among the class to whom it was addressed, with one ex- 
ception, as we said before. There are among the working men 
of France a small minority who belong to the school of the 
late P. J. Proudhon. This school differs in toto from the gen- 
erality of the advanced and thinking working men; it declares 
them to be ignorant fools, and maintains, on most points, 
opinions quite contrary to theirs. This holds good in their 
foreign policy also. The Proudhonists, sitting in judgment on 
oppressed Poland, find the verdict of the Staleybridge Jury, 
“Serves her right.” They admire Russia as the great land of 
the future, as the most progressive nation upon the face of the 
earth, at the side of which such a paltry country as the United 
States is not worthy of being named. They have charged the 
Council of the International Association with setting up the 
Bonapartist principle of nationalities, and with declaring that 
magnanimous Russian people without the pale of civilized 
Europe, such being a grievous sin against the principles of 
universal democracy and the fraternity of all nations. These 
are the charges. Barring the democratic phraseology at the 
wind-up, they coincide, it will be seen at once, verbally and 
literally with what the extreme Tories of all countries have to 
say about Poland and Russia. Such charges are not worth re- 
futing; but, as they come from a fraction of the working class, 
be it ever so small a one, they may render it desirable to state 
again the case of Poland and Russia, and to vindicate what 
we may henceforth call the foreign policy of the united work- 
ing men of Europe. 


But why do we always name Russia alone in connection 
with Poland? Have not two German powers, Austria and 
Prussia, shared in the plunder? Do not they, too, hold parts 
of Poland in bondage, and, in connection with Russia, do they 
not work to keep down every national Polish movement? 

It is well known how hard Austria has struggled to keep 
out of the Polish business; how Iong she resisted the plans of 
Russia and Prussia for partition. Poland was a natural ally 
of Austria against Russia. When Russia once became for- 
midable, nothing could be more in the interest of Austria 
than to keep Poland alive between herself and the newly-rising 
Empire. It was only when Austria saw that Poland’s fate was 
settled, that with or without her, the other two powers were 
determined to annihilate her, it was only then that in self- 
protection she went in for a share of the territory. But as 
early as 1815 she held out for the restoration of an indepen- 
dent Poland; in 1831 and in 1863 she was ready to go to war 
for that object, and give up her own share of Poland, pro- 
vided England and France were prepared’ to join her. The 
same during the Crimean war. This is not said in justifica- 
tion of the general policy of the Austrian government. Aus- 
tria has shown often enough that to oppress a weaker nation 
is congenial work to her rulers. But in the case of Poland the 
instinct of self-preservation was stronger than the desire for 
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new territory or the habits of government. And this puts Aus- 
tria out of court for the present. 


As to Prussia, her share of Poland is too trifling to weigh 
much on the scale. Her friend and ally, Russia, has managed 
to ease her of nine-tenths of what she got during the three par- 
titions. But what little is left to her weighs as an incubus 
upon her. It has chained her to the triumphal car of Russia, 
it has been the means of enabling her government, even in 
1863 and ’64, to practice unchallenged, in Prussian Poland, 
those breaches of the law, those infractions of individual lib- 
erty, of the right of meeting, of the liberty of the press, which 
were so soon afterward to be applied to the rest of the coun- 
try; it has falsified the whole middle-class Liberal movement 
which, from fear of risking the loss of a few square miles of 
land on the eastern frontier, allowed the government to set 
all law aside with regard to the Poles. The working men, not 
only of Prussia, but of all Germany, have a greater interest 
than those of any other country in the restoration of Poland, 
and they have shown in every revolutionary movement that 
they know it. Restoration of Poland, to them, is emancipation 
of their own country from Russian vassalage. And this, we 
think, puts Prussia out of court, too. Whenever the working 
classes of Russia (if there is such a thing in that country, in the 
sense it is understood in Western Europe) form a political pro- 
gramme,and that programme contains the liberation of Poland 
—then, but not till then, Russia as a nation will be out of 
court, too, and the government of the Czar will remain alone 
under indictment. 

FrepEric ENGELS. 


il. The "Principle of Nationalities" 
Sir: 

It is said that to claim independence for Poland is to 
acknowledge the “principle of nationalities,” and that the 
principle of nationalities is a Bonapartist invention concocted 
to prop up the Napoleonic despotism in France. Now what is 
this “‘principle of nationalities’? 


By the treaties of 1815 the boundaries of the various statés 
of Europe were drawn merely to suit diplomatic convenience, 
and especially to suit the convenience of the then strongest 
continental power—Russia. No account was taken either of 
the wishes, the interests, or the national diversities of the popu- 
lations. Thus, Poland was divided, Germany was divided, 
Italy was divided, not to speak of the many smaller national- 
ities inhabiting Southeastern Europe, and of which few peo- 
ple at that time knew anything. The consequence was that 
for Poland, Germany and Italy, the very first step in every po- 
litical movement was to attempt the restoration of that na- 
tional unity without which national life was but a shadow. 
And when, after the suppression of the revolutionary attempts 
in Italy and Spain, 1821-33, and again, after the revolution of 
July, 1830, in France, the extreme politicians of the greater 
part of civilized Europe came into contact with each other, 
and attempted to mark out a kind of common programme, the 
liberation and unification of the oppressed and subdivided na- 
tions became a watchword common to all of them. So it was 
again in 1848, when the number of oppressed nations was in- 
creased by a fresh one, viz., Hungary. There could, indeed, be 
no two opinions as to the right of every one of the great na- 
tional subdivisions of Europe to dispose of itself, indepen- 
dently of its neighbors, in all internal matters, so long as it 
did not encroach upon the liberty of the others. This right 
was, in fact, one of the fundamental conditions of the internal 
liberty of all. How could, for instance, Germany aspire to 
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liberty and unity, if at the same time she assisted Austria to 
keep Italy in bondage, either directly or by her vassals? Why, 
the total breaking-up of the Austrian monarchy is the very 
first condition of the unification of Germany! 


This right of the great national subdivisions of Europe to 
political independence, acknowledged as it was by the Euro- 
pean democracy, could not but find the same acknowledge- 
ment with the working classes especially. It was, in fact, noth- 
ing more than to recognize in other large national bodies of 
undoubted vitality the same right of individual national ex- 
istence which the working men of each separate country 
claimed for themselves. But this recognition, and the sympa- 
thy with these national aspirations, were restricted to the large 
and well defined historical nations of Europe; there was Italy, 
Poland, Germany, Hungary. France, Spain, England, Scandi- 
navia, were neither subdivided nor under foreign control, and 
therefore but indirectly interested in the matter; and as to Rus- 
sia, she could only be mentioned as the retainer of an immense 
amount of stolen property, which would have to be disgorged 
on the day of reckoning. ; 


After the coup d’etat of 1851, Louis Napoleon, the Em- 
peror “by the grace of God and the national will,” had to find 
a democratized and popular sounding name for his foreign 
policy. What could be better than to inscribe upon his ban- 
ners the “principle of nationalities’? Every nationality to be 
the arbiter of its own fate—every detached fraction of any na- 
tionality to be allowed to annex itself to its great mother-coun- 
try—what could be more liberal? Only, mark, there was not, 
now, any more question of nations, but of nationalities. 

There is no country in Europe where there are not differ- 
ent nationalities under the same government. The Highland 
Gaels and the Welsh are undoubtedly of different nationalities 
to what the English are, although nobody will give to these 
remnants of peoples long gone by the title of nations, any 
more than to the Celtic inhabitants of Brittany in France. 
Moreover, no state boundary coincides with the natural boun- 
dary of nationality, that of language. There are plenty of peo- 
ple-outside of France whose mother tongue is French, the same 
as there are many people of German language outside of Ger- 
many; and very likely it will ever remain so. It is a natural 
consequence of the confused and slow-working historical de- 
velopment through which Europe has passed during the last 
thousand years, that almost every great nation has parted with 
some outlying portions of its own body, which have become 
separated from the national life, and in most cases participated 
in the national life of some other people; so much so, that 
they do not wish to rejoin their own main stock. The Ger- 
mans in Switzerland and Alsace do not desire to be reunited 
to Germany, any more than the French in Belgium and Swit- 
zerland wish to become attached politically to France. And 
after all, it is no slight advantage that various nations, as. po- 
litically constituted, have most of them some foreign elements 
within themselves, which form connecting links with their 
neighbors, and vary the otherwise too monotonous uniformity 
of the national character. 

Here, then, we perceive the difference between the “‘prin- 
ciple of nationalities” and the old democratic and working- 
class tenet as to the right of the great European nations to 
separate and independent existence. The “principle of na- 
tionalities” leaves entirely untouched the great question of the 
right of national existence for the historic peoples of Europe, 
nay, if it touches it, it is merely to disturb it. The principle 
of nationalities raises two sorts of questions; first of all, ques- 
tions of boundary between these great historic peoples; and 
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secondly, questions as to the right to independent national 
existence of those numerous small relics of peoples which, 
after having figured for a longer or shorter period on the stage 
of history, were finally absorbed as integral portions into one 
or the other of those more powerful nations whose greater vi- 
tality enabled them to overcome greater obstacles. The Euro- 
pean importance, the vitality of a people, is as nothing in the 
eyes of the principle of nationalities; before it, the Roumans 
of Wallachia, who never had a history, nor the energy required 
to have one, are of equal importance to the Italians who have 
a history of 2,000 years, and an unimpaired national vitality; 
the Welsh and Manxmen, if they desired it, would have an 
equal right to independent political existence, absurd though 
it would be, with the English. The whole thing is an absurd- 
ity, got up in a popular dress in order to throw dust in shallow 
people’s eyes, and to be used as a convenient phrase, or to be 
laid aside if the occasion requires it. 


Shallow as the thing is, it required cleverer brains than 
Louis Napoleon’s invention to favour a resurrection of Po- 
land; it is nothing but a Russian invention concocted to de- 
stroy Poland. Russia has absorbed the greater part of ancient 
Poland on the plea of the principle of nationalities, as we shall 
see hereafter. The idea is more than a hundred years old, and 
Russia uses it now every day. What is Panslavism but the 
application, by Russia, and Russian interest, of the principle 
of nationalities to the Serbians, Croats, Ruthenians, Slovaks, 
Czechs, and other remnants of bygone Slavonian peoples in 
Turkey, Hungary and Germany? Even at this present moment 
the Russian government have agents traveling among the Lap- 
ponians in Northern Norway and Sweden, trying to agitate 
among these nomadic savages the idea of a “great Finnic na- 
tionality,” which is to be restored in the extreme North of 
Europe, under Russian protection, of course. The “‘cry of an- 
guish” of the oppressed Laplanders is raised very loud in the 
Russian papers—not by those same oppressed nomads, but by 
the Russian agents—and indeed it is a frightful oppression, to 
induce these poor Laplanders to learn the civilized Norwe- 
gian or Swedish language, instead of confining themselves to 
their own barbaric, half-Esquimaux idiom! The principle of 
nationalities, indeed, could be invented in Eastern Europe 
alone, where the tide of Asiatic invasion, for a thousand years, 
recurred again and again, and left on the shore those heaps of 
intermingled ruins of nations which even now the ethnologist 
can scarcely disentangle, and where the Turk, the Finnic Mag- 
yar, the Rouman, the Jews, and about a dozen Slavonic tribes, 
live intermixed in interminable confusion. That was the 
ground to work the principle of nationalities, and how Russia 
has worked it there, we shall see by-and-by in the example of 
Poland. 

Freperic ENGELS. 


Ill. The Doctrine of Nationality Applied to Poland 


Poland, like almost all other Euro- 
pean countries, is inhabited by people of different nationali- 
ties. The mass of the population, the nucleus of its strength, 
is no doubt formed by the Poles proper, who speak the Polish 
language. But ever since 1390 Poland proper has been united 
to the Grand Duchy of Lithuania which has formed, up to the 
last partition in 1794, an integral portion of the Polish Re- 
public. This Grand Duchy of Lithuania was inhabited by a 
great variety of races. The northern provinces, on the Baltic, 
were in possession of Lithuanians proper, people speaking a 
language distinct from that of their Slavonic neighbours; these 
Lithuanians had been, to a great extent, conquered by Ger- 
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man immigrants, who, again, found it hard to hold their own 
against the Lithuanian Grand Dukes. Further south, and 
east of the present kingdom of Poland, were the White Rus- 
sians, speaking a language betwixt Polish and Russian, but 
nearer the latter; and finally the southern provinces were in- 
habited by the so-called Little Russians, whose language is now 
by the best authorities considered as perfectly distinct from the 
great Russian (the language we commonly call Russian). 
Therefore, if people say that, to demand the restoration of 
Poland is to appeal to the principle of nationalities, they 
merely prove that they do not know what they are talking 
about, for the restoration of Poland means the re-establish- 
ment of a state composed of at least four different nationalities. 


When the old Polish state was thus being formed by the 
union with Lithuania, where then was Russia? Under the 
heel of the Mongolian conqueror, whom the Poles and Ger- 
mans combined, one hundred and fifty years before, had 
driven back east of the Dnieper. It took a long struggle until 
the Grand Dukes of Moscow finally shook off the Mongol 
yoke and set about combining the many different principali- 
ties of Great Russia into one state. But this success seems only 
to have increased their ambitions. No sooner had Constanti- 
nople fallen to the Turk, than the Moscovite Grand Duke 
placed in his coat-of-arms the double-headed eagle of the By- 
zantine Emperors, thereby setting up his claim as successor and 
future avenger, and ever since, it is well known, the Russians 
worked to conquer Czaregrad, the town of the Czar, as they 
call Constantinople in their language. Then, the rich plains 
of Little Russia excited their lust of annexation; but the 
Poles were then a strong, and always a brave people, and not 
only knew how to fight for their own, but also how to retali- 
ate; in the beginning of the seventeenth century they even 
held Moscow for a few years. 

The gradual demoralization of the ruling aristocracy, the 
want of power to develop a middle class, and the constant wars 
devastating the country, at last broke the strength of Poland. 
A country which persisted in maintaining unimpaired the 
feudal system of society, while all its neighbours progressed, 
formed a middle class, developed commerce and industry, and 
created large towns—such a country was doomed to ruin. No 
doubt the aristocracy did ruin Poland, and ruin her thor- 
oughly; and after ruining her, they upbraided each other for 
having done so, and sold themselves and their country to the 
foreigner. Polish history, from 1700 to 1772, is nothing but 
a record of Russian usurpation of dominion in Poland, ren- 
dered possible by the corruptibility of the nobles. Russian 
soldiers were almost constantly occupying the country, and the 
kings of Poland, if not willing traitors themselves, were placed 
more and more under the thumb of the Russian Ambassador. 
So well had this game succeeded, and so long had it been 
played, that, when Poland at last was annihilated, there was 
no outcry at all in Europe, and, indeed, people were aston- 
ished at this only, that Russia should have the generosity of 
giving such a large slice of the territory to Austria and Prussia. 

The way in which this partition was brought about is par- 
ticularly interesting. There was, at that time, already an en- 
lightened “public opinion” in Europe. Although the Times 
newspaper had not yet begun to manufacture that article, 
there was that kind of public opinion which had been created 
by the immense influence of Diderot, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
the other French writers of the eighteenth century. Russia 
always knew that it is important to have public opinion on 
one’s side, if possible, and Russia took care to have it, too. The 
court of Catherine II was made the headquarters of the en- 
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lightened men of the day, especially Frenchmen; the most en- 
lightened principles were professed by the Empress and her 
court, and so well did she succeed in deceiving them that Vol- 
taire and many others sang the praise of the “Semiramis of the 
North” and proclaimed Russia the most progressive country 
in the world, the home of liberal principles, the champion of 
religious toleration. 


Religious toleration—that was the word wanted to -put 
down Poland. Poland had always been extremely liberal in 
religious matters; witness the asylum the Jews found there 
while they were persecuted in all other parts of Europe. The 
greater portion of the people in the Eastern provinces be- 
longed to the Greek faith, while the Poles proper were Roman 
Catholics. A considerable portion of these Greek Catholics 
had been induced, during the sixteenth century, to acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of the Pope, and were called United 
Greeks, but a great many continued true to their old Greek 
religion in all respects. They were principally the serfs, their 
noble masters being almost all Roman Catholics; they were 
Little Russians by nationality. Now, this Russian government, 
which did not tolerate at home any other religion but the 
Greek, and punished apostacy as a crime; which was conquer- 
ing foreign nations and annexing foreign provinces right and 
left; and which was at that time engaged in riveting still firmer 
the fetters of the Russia serf—this same Russian government 
came soon upon Poland in the name of religious toleration, 
because Poland was said to oppress the Greek Catholics; in the 
name of the principle of nationalities, because the inhabitants 
of these Eastern provinces were Little Russians, and ought, 
therefore, to be annexed to Great Russia; and in the name of 
the right of revolution arming the serfs against their masters. 
Russia is not at all scrupulous in the selection of her means. 
Talk about a war of class against class as something extremely 
revolutionary;—why, Russia set such a war on foot in Poland 
nearly a hundred years ago, and a fine specimen of a class war 
it was, when Russian soldiers and Little Russian serfs went 
in company to burn down the castles of Polish lords, merely to 
prepare Russian annexation, which being once accomplished 
the same Russian soldiers put the serfs beck again under the 
yoke of their lords. 


All this was done in the cause of religious toleration, be- 
cause the principle of nationalities was not then fashionable 
in Western Europe. But it was held up before the eyes of the 
Little Russian peasants at the time, and has played an impor- 
tant part since in Polish affairs. The first and foremost ambi- 
tion of Russia is the union of all Russian tribes under the 
Czar, who calls himself the Autocrat of all Russias (Samoder- 
getz usekh Rossyiskikh), and among these she includes White 
and Little Russia. And in order to prove that her ambition 
went no further, she took very good care, during the three par- 
titions, to annex none but White and Little Russian prov- 
inces; leaving the country inhabited by Poles, and even a por- 
tion of Little Russia (Eastern Galicia) to her accomplices. But 
how do matters stand now? The greater portion of the prov- 
inces annexed in 1793 and 1794 by Austria and Prussia are 
now under Russian dominion, under the name of the king- 
dom of Poland, and from time to time hopes are raised among 
the Poles, that if they will only submit to Russian supremacy, 
and renounce all claims to the ancient Lithuanian provinces, 
they may expect a reunion of all other Polish provinces and 
a restoration of Poland, with the Russian Emperor for a king. 
And if at the present juncture Prussia and Austria came to 
blows, it is more than probable that the war will not be, ulti- 
mately, for the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, 
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or of Venice to Italy, but rather ot Austrian, and at least a por- 
tion of Prussian, Poland to Russia. 
So much for the principle of nationalities in Polish affairs. 


IV. The Polish Question 


a) Why do the workmen of Europe 
take up this question? In the first instance, because the middle 
class writers and agitators conspire to suppress it, although 
they patronize all sorts of nationalities on the continent, even 
Ireland. Whence this reticence? Because both, aristocrats and 
bourgeois, look upon the dark Asiatic power in the back- 
ground as a last resource against the advancing tide of work- 
ing class ascendancy. That power can only be effectually put 
down by the restoration of Poland upon a democratic basis. 


b) In the present changed state of central Europe and 
especially Germany, it is more than ever necessary to have a 
democratic Poland. Without it, Germany will become the 
outwork of the Holy Alliance, with it, the co-operator with 
republican France. The working class movement will con- 
tinuously be interrupted, checked and restarted, until this 
great European question be set at rest. 


c) It is especially the duty of the German working class to 
take the initiative in this matter, because Germany is one of 
the partitioners of Poland. 

Freperic ENGELS. 


“Labor With a White Skin Cannot 
Emancipate Itself Where Labor With 
a Black Skin is Branded” —Karl Marx 
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A Letter on the Italian Revolution 


Trotsky’s letter was written in 1930 on the occasion of one of the 
most encouraging developments in the history of the International 
Left (Trotskyist) Opposition. Three leaders of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party, Blasco, Feroci and Santini, issued a public declaration 
of political and organizational solidarity with the revolutionary 
struggle for Marxian internationalism which Trotsky had so long 
conducted. They established the group called the New Italian Op- 
position (in distinction from the “old” Italian Left Opposition led 
by Amadeo Bordiga). The Stalinists, of course, immediately expelled 
them from the Central Committee to which they belonged and from 
the party. It is hardly necessary to call attention to the perspicuity 
of Trotsky’s analysis of the Italian situation and of the problems and 
positions of the Italian revolutionists. It is sufficiently underscored 
by the fact that although it was written a good fourteen years ago, 
there is not the slightest flavor of archivial mustiness about it—it 
reads almost as if it were written just a day ago! Trotsky, uncom- 
promisingly intolerant of opportunism, took good care never to feed 
it with the verbose but dessicated radicalism of ultra-leftism. He 
had little patience for it in revolutionary politics, as he demonstrates 
again, and so ably, in his letter on the Italian situation. It is espe- 
cially timely on this first anniversary of the uprising of the Italian 
proletariat against fascism, the past year having more than amply 
confirmed the wisdom of Trotsky’s views on the place occupied by 
the fight for democratic rights in the struggle for the socialist vic- 
tory. If anything, his contribution is more valuable to the Fourth 
International today than it could possibly have been in 1930.—Ed. 


Sy NESE ES a Ee ee ee eee 


Dear Comrades: 


I have received your letter of May 5. Thanks very much 
for this study of Italian Communism in general and of the 
various tendencies within it in particular. It filled a great 
need for me and was most useful. It would be regrettable if 
your work were to be left in the form of an erdimary letter. 
With a few changes or abridgements, the letter could very well 
find a place in the pages of La Lutte de Classes.* 

If you do not mind, I will begin with a general political 
conclusion: I regard our mutual collaboration in the future 
as perfectly possible and even extremely desirable. None of 
us possesses or can posses pre-established political formulae 
that can serve for all the eventualities of life. But I believe 
that the method with which you seek to determine the neces- 
sary political formulae is the right one. 

You ask my opinion concerning a whole series of grave 
problems. But before attempting to reply to some of them, I 
should formulate a very important reservation. I have never 
been closely acquainted with Italian political life, for I spent 
only a very short time in Italy, I read Italian very poorly, and 
during my time in the Communist International I did not 
have the opportunity to dig deeper into an examination of 
Italian affairs. 

You should know this fairly well yourselves, for how ex- 
plain otherwise the fact that you undertook so detailed a work 
to bring me up to date on the pending questions? 

It follows from the foregoing that my answers, in most 
cases, ought to have only an entirely hypothetical value. In no 
case can I consider the reflections that follow as definitive. It 
is quite possible and even probable that in examining this or 
that other problem I lose sight of certain highly important 
concrete circumstances of time and place. I will therefore 
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Trotsky's Reply to Italian Oppositionists 


await your objections, and supplementary and corrective in- 
formation. Inasmuch as our method, as I hope, is common, it 
is in this way that we shall best arrive at the right solution. 


“Republican Assembly" 


1. You remind me that I once criticized the formula, “Re- 
publican Assembly on the basis of Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Committees,” a formula put forward formerly by the Italian 
Communist Party. You tell me that this formula had only an 
entirely episodic value and that at present it has been aban- 
doned. I would like nevertheless to tell you why I consider 
this formula to be erroneous or at least ambiguous as a politi- 
cal watchword. “Republican Assembly” constitutes quite ob- 
viously an organism of the bourgeois state. What, however, 
are the “Workers’ and Peasants’ Committees”? It is obvious 
that they are some sort of equivalent of the workers’ and peas- 
ants’ Soviets. Then that’s what should be said. For, class or- 
gans of the workers and poor peasants, whether you give them 
the name of soviets or committees, always constitute organiza- 
tions of struggle against the bourgeois state, then become or- 
gans of insurrection, to be transformed finally, after the vic- 
tory, into organs of the proletarian dictatorship. How, under 
these conditions, can a Republican Assembly—supreme organ 
of the bourgeois state—have as its “basis” organs of the pro- 
letarian state? 


I should like to recall to you that in 1917, before October, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, when they came out against an insur- 
rection, advocated waiting for the Constituent Assembly to 
meet in order to create a “combined state’ by means of a fu- 
sion between the Constituent Assembly and the workers’ and 
peasants’ soviets. In 1919, we saw Hilferding propose to in- 
scribe the soviets in the Weimar Constitution. Like Zinoviev 
and Kamenev, Hilferding called this the “combined state.” 
As a new type of petty bourgeois, he wanted, at the very point 
of the most abrupt historical turn, to “combine” a third type 
of state by wedding the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie to the 
proletarian dictatorship under the constitutional sign. 


The Italian formula expounded above seems to me to be 
a variant of this petty-bourgeois tendency. Unless I have un- 
derstood it in a wrong sense. But in that case it already has 
the incontestable defect of lending itself to dangerous mis- 
understandings. I profit by it to correct here a truly unpar- 
donable error committed by the epigones in 1924: they had 
found in Lenin a passage saying that we might be led to wed 
the Constituent Assembly with the soviets. A passage saying 
the same thing may likewise be discovered in my writings. 
But what exactly was involved? We were posing the question 
of an insurrection that would transmit the power to the pro- 
letariat in the form of soviets. To the question of what, in that 
case, we would do with the Constituent Assembly, we replied: 
“We shall see; perhaps we shall combine it with the soviets.” 


‘We understood by that the case where the Constituent Assem- 


bly, convoked under the soviet regime, would give a soviet 
majority. As this was not the case, the soviets dispersed the 
Constituent Assembly. In other words: the question was posed 
of whether it was possible to transform the Constituent Assem- 
bly and the soviets into organs of one and the same class, and 
not at all of “combining” a bourgeois Constituent Assembly 
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with the proletarian soviets. In one case (with Lenin), it was 
a question of the formation of a proletarian state, of its struc- 
ture, of its technique. In the other (with Zinoviev, Kamenevy, 
Hilferding) it was a question of a constitutional combination 
of two states of enemy classes with a view to averting a prole- 
tarian insurrection that would have taken power. 


Social Character of the Anti-Fascist Revolution 


2. The question we have just examined (the Republican 
Assembly) is intimately connected with another which you 
analyze in your letter, namely, what social character will the 
anti-fascist revolution acquire? You deny the possibility of a 
bourgeois revolution in Italy. You are perfectly right. History 
cannot turn backward a big number of pages, each of which 
is equivalent to half a decade. The Central Committee of the 
Italian Communist Party already tried once to duck the ques- 
tion by proclaiming that the revolution would be neither 
bourgeois, nor proletarian, but “popular.” It is a simple repe- 
tition of what the Russian Populists said at the beginning of 
this century when they were asked what character the revolu- 
tion against Czarism would acquire. And it is still this same 
answer that the Communist International gives today about 
China and India. It is quite simply a so-called revolutionary 
variant of the social-democratic theory of Otto Bauer and 
others, according to which the state can raise itself above the 
classes, that is, be neither bourgeois nor proletarian. This 
theory is as pernicious for the proletariat as for the revolu- 
tion. In China it transformed the proletariat into cannon- 
fodder of the bourgeois counter-revolution. 

Every great revolution proves to be popular in the sense 
that it draws into its tracks the entire people. Both the Great 
French Revolution and the October Revolution were abso- 
lutely popular. Nevertheless, the first was bourgeois because 
it instituted individual property, whereas the second was pro- 
letarian because it abolished this same individual property. 
Only a few petty bourgeois revolutionists, hopelessly back- 
ward, can still dream of a revolution that would be neither 
bourgeois nor proletarian, but “popular” (that is, petty bour- 
geois). 

Now, in the imperialist period, the petty bourgeoisie is not 
only incapable of leading a revolution, but even of taking a 
determined part in it. In this way the formula of a “demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” hence- 
forth constitutes a simple screen for a petty bourgeois concep- 
tion of a transitional revolution and a transitional state, that 
is, of a revolution and a state that can not only take place in 
Italy but not even in backward India. A revolutionist who 
has not taken a point-blank and clear position on the question 
of the proletarian and peasant democratic dictatorship, is 
doomed to fall into error after error. As to the problem of the 
anti-fascist revolution, the Italian question, more than any 
other, is intimately linked to the fundamental problems of 
world communism, that is, of the so-called theory of the per- 
manent revolution. 


The Transitional Period in Italy 


3. Following the above comes the question of the “tran- 
sitional” period in Italy. At the very outset it is necessary to 
establish very clearly: transition from what to what? Period 
of transition from the bourgeois (or “popular’) revolution 
to the proletarian revolution—is one thing. Period of transi- 
tion from the fascist dictatorship to the proletarian dictator- 
ship—is another. If the first conception is envisaged, the ques- 
tion of the bourgeois revolution is posed in the first place, and 
it is then a question of establishing the role of the proletariat 
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in it, only after which will the question of the transitional 
period toward a proletarian revolution be posed. If the sec- 
ond conception is envisaged, the question is then posed of a 
series of battles, disturbances, upsets in the situation, abrupt 
turns, constituting in their ensemble the different stages of 
the proletarian revolution. These stages may be many in num- 
ber. But in no case can they contain within them a bourgeois 
revolution or its mysterious abortion: the “popular” revolu- 
tion. 

Does this mean that Italy cannot, for a certain time, again 
become a parliamentary state or become a “democratic repub- 
lic’? I consider—in perfect agreement with you, I think—that 
this eventuality is not excluded. But then it will not be the 
fruit of a bourgeois revolution, but the preterminal foetus of 
an insufficiently matured and premature proletarian revolu- 
tion. In case of a profound revolutionary crisis and of mass 
battles in the course of which the proletarian vanguard will 
not have been in a position to take power, it may be that the 
bourgeoisie will reconstruct its power on “democratic” bases. 
Can it be said, for example, that the present German Repub- 
lic constitutes a conquest of the bourgeois revolution? Such 
an assertion would be absurd. There was, in Germany, in 
1918-19, a proletarian revolution which, deprived of leader- 
ship, was deceived, betrayed and crushed. But the bourgeois 
counter-revolution nevertheless found itself obliged to adapt 
itself to the circumstances resulting from this crushing of the 
proletarian revolution, which resulted in the constitution of 
a republic in the “‘democratic”’ parliamentary form. Is the 
same—or about the same—eventuality excluded for Italy? No, 
it is not excluded. The enthronement of fascism was the result 
of the incompletion of the proletarian revolution in 1920. 
Only a new proletarian revolution can overturn fascism. If 
it should not be destined to triumph this time either (weakness 
of the Communist Party, manoeuvers and betrayals of the social 
democrats, the Freemasons, the Catholics), the “transitional” 
state that the bourgeois counter-revolution would then be 
forced to set up on the ruins of its power in a fascist form, 
could be nothing else than a parliamentary and democratic 
state. 


For, what in the long run is the aim of the anti-fascist 
Concentration? Foreseeing the fall of the fascist state by an 
uprising of the proletariat and, in general, of all the oppressed 
masses, the Concentration is preparing to arrest this move- 
ment, to paralyze it, and to thwart it of its conquest in order 
to pass off the victory of the renovated counter-revolution for 
a so-called victory of a democratic bourgeois revolution. If 
this dialectic of the living social forces is lost sight of for a 
single moment, the risk is run of getting inextricably entangled 
and of swerving off the right road. I believe there cannot be 
the slightest misunderstanding between us on this score. 


Democratic and Transitional Slogans 


4. But does this mean that we communists reject a priori 
all democratic watchwords, all transitional or preparatory 
slogans, keeping ourselves rigidly to the proletarian dictator- 
ship alone? That would be displaying a sterile, doctrinaire 
sectarianism. We do not believe for a single moment that 
a simple revolutionary leap suffices to cross what separates the 
fascist regime from the proletarian dictatorship. In no wise 
do we deny the transitional phase with its transitional de- 
mands, including the demands of democracy. But it is pre- 
cisely with the aid of these transitional slogans, which are 
always the starting point on the road to to proletarian dic- 
tatorship, that the communist vanguard will have to win the 
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whole working class and that the lattér will have w unite 
around itself all the oppressed. masses of the nation. And here 
I do not exclude even the eventuality of a constituent assembly 
which, in certain circumstances, could be imposed by the 
course of events, or more precisely, by the process of the 
revolutionary awakening of the oppressed masses. ‘To be sure, 
on the historical scale and over the period of a number of 
years, the destiny of Italy will incontestably be reduced to 
the following alternative: fascism or communism. But to 
claim that the concept of this alternative has already now 
penetrated the consciousness of the oppressed classes of the 
people would be pure fantasy and would amount to con- 
sidering as already settled the most gigantic problem the 
solving of which wholly confronts an as yet feeble Communist 
Party. If the revolutionary crisis were to break out, for 
example, in the course of the next months to come (under the 
impulsion of the economic crisis, on the one side, and under 
the revolutionary influence coming from Spain, on the other), 
the broad toiling masses, workers as well as peasants, would 
certainly follow up their economic demands with democratic 
slogans (such as freedom of assembly, of press, of trade union 
organization, democratic representation in Parliament and 
in the municipalities). Does this mean that the Communist 
Party should reject these demands? On the contrary. It will 
have to stamp them with the most audacious and most cate- 
gorical aspect possible. For the proletarian dictatorship can- 
not be imposed upon the popular masses. It can be realized 
only be carrying on the battle—the battle in full—for all the 
transitional demands, requirements and needs of the masses, 
and at the very head of the masses. 


It should be recalled here that Bolshevism did not at all 
arrive in power with the aid of the abstract watchword of 
the proletarian dictatorship. We fought for the constituent 
assembly much more boldly than all the other parties. We 
said to the peasants: “You demand the equalitarian enjoyment 
of the land. And for that, you must support the workers.” 
As to the war, we said further to the peasants: “Our communist 
aim is to war against all the oppresors. But you have not 
gotten to the point of seeing so far. You are in a hurry to 
escape from the imperialistic war. Nobody but us, Bolsheviks, 
will help you do this.” I do not deal here with the question 
of what exactly should be the central slogans of the tran- 
sitional epoch in Italy in this year 1930. To determine them, 
and to establish the timely succession, it would be necessary 
to know the internal life of Italy much better than I know it, 
and it would be necessary to be in much closer contact with 
its toiling masses. And here, in addition to a good method, 
it is necessary to know the art of having the ear of the masses. 
Therefore, I want to point out here only the commonplaces 
of the transitional demands in the struggle of communism 
against fascism and against bourgeois society in general. 


Democratic Charlatanism 


5. However, while holding to this or that democratic 
slogan, we must take good care to fight relentlessly against 
all forms of democratic charlatanism. The “Democratic Re- 
public of the Workers,” watchword of the Italian Social- 
Democracy, is a sample of this low-grade charlatanism. A 
republic of the workers can only be a proletarian class state. 
The democratic republic is only a masked form of the bour- 
geois state. The mixture of the two is only a petty bourgeois 
illusion of the social-<democratic masses below (workers, 
peasants) and an impudent falsehood of the social-democrats 
at the top (of all the Turatis, Modiglianis and I don’t know 
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who else). And on this occasion, 1 repeat, if I opposed and 
still oppose the formula of “National Assembly on the basis 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Committees,” it is precisely because 
this formula comes too close to the slogan of the “Democratic 
Republic of the Workers’ put forth by the social-democrats, 
and could be very pernicious for us in our struggle against the 
social democracy. 


Fascism and Secial Democracy 

6. The assertion made by the official leadership [of the 
Communist Party] that the social democracy allegedly no 
longer exists in Italy, is nothing but a consoling theory of 
bureaucratic optimists who wish to see acquired advantages 
at the point where the question still is one of heavy tasks to 
accomplish. Fascism has not liquidated the social democracy 
but has, on the contrary, preserved it. In the eyes of the 
masses it does not bear the responsibility for the regime, of 
which it has itself fallen victim in part. It is in this way that 
it acquires new sympathies and holds on to the old. And a 
moment will come when the social democracy will coin money 
out of the blood of Matteotti just as ancient Rome did with 
the blood of Christ. And it is therefore not excluded that 
in the first period of the revolutionary crisis, the leadership 
should find itself mainly concentrated in the hands of the 
social democracy. If substantial masses are immediately drawn 
into the movement, and if the Communist Party keeps on the 
right road, it may well be that the social democracy, in a brief 
space of time, is soon reduced to zero. But that would be a 
task to acomplish and not a conquest to realize. It is impos- 
sible to leap over this problem; you must know how to solve 
it. Here I recall that Zinoviev, and after him Manuilsky 
and other Kuusinens, had already declared on two or three 
occasions that the German social democracy also no longer 
existed in fact. 

In 1925, the Communist International, in its declaration 
to the French party written by the light hand of Lozovsky, 
had likewise decreed that the French Social - Democratic 
Party had definitely left the scene. The left oposition always 
spoke up energetically against this light-minded judgment. 
Only downright fools or traitors can want to have the pro- 
letarian vanguard of Italy believe that the Italian social 
democracy could no longer play the role that the German 
social democracy had in the revolution of 1918. 


But it can be affirmed that the social democracy will not 
succeed once more in betraying and surrendering the Italian 
proletariat as it did one time already in 1920. These illusions 
and these traps are ended! Too many times in the course of 
its history has the proletariat been deceived first by liberalism 
and then by the social democracy. | 

What is more, we cannot lose sight of the fact that since 
1920, ten full years have elapsed, and eight years since the 
advent of fascism. The children who were ten and twelve 
years old in 1920-22, and who have seen in these years what 
the work of the fascists was, now constitute the new generation 
of workers and peasants who will fight heroically against 
fascism but who, on the other hand, will lack political ex- 
perience. The communists will come into contact with the real 
masses only during the revolution itself and, in the best of 
cases, they will need months to reach the point of demolishing 
and overturning the social democracy, which, I repeat, fas- 
cism has not liquidated but has, on the contrary, preserved. 

To conclude, a few words on an important question of fact, 
on which there cannot be two different opinions in our circle. 
Should or can the Left Communists deliberately resign from 
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the party itself? There cannot even be any question about it. 
Save for rare exceptions—and they were mistakes—none of us 
ever did that. But I do not have a clear idea of the degree or 
the means by which the Italian comrades can hold on to this 
or that post inside the party in the present circumstances. I 
can say nothing concrete on this point, except that-not one of 


us can allow a comrade to accommodate himself to a false or 
equivocal political position in the eyes of the party or the mas- 
ses with a view to avoiding expulsion. 
I shake your hand. 
* Yours, 


May 14, 1930. Leon TROTSKY. 


Europe and the Revolutionary Party 


The proletariat and its reyolutionary 
vanguard have lived through a long period of catastrophic 
developments and defeats since the Russian working class 
seized state power in 1917. Coming in the midst of the chaos 
of the First World War, the October Revolution served as the 
spark to ignite the world revolutionary movement. The revolt 
of the German masses brought about a paralysis of the war re- 
gime and directly hastened the end of the imperialist blood- 
bath. Europe was shaken by the convulsions of enormous 
class battles; power was achieved or almost won in Italy, Hun- 
gary, Germany, Austria. Enormous struggles broke out in al- 
most every country on the Continent. Its reverberations were 
felt in England, in the Unitcd States and the whole of Asia. 


The Russian workers had shown the way; the soviet system 
earned the admiration of the most oppressed peoples of the 
world. The prospect of a new life of freedom, security and 
peace appeared real—not in the distant future, but within the 
grasp of every worker, peasant and exploited colonial subject 
in the world. The First World War was a gigantic propellor 
of social struggle. It revealed the deep contradictions of capi- 
talism, the inability of the ruling classes to solve their prob- 
lems except by the most violent and destructive means based 
upon the subjugation of the peoples of the world and com- 
peting powers. 

The war, which resulted in a provisional victory for the 
Allies, ended as the great Marxists had forecast: in class up- 
heavals. Looking back at that period one cannot but express 
amazement at the depth of the capitalist crisis, the disinte- 
gration and bewilderment of the bourgeoisie, and the near- 
ness of a new stage in world development, workers’ rule re- 
placing bourgeois democracy and imperialism. 


The Russian Experience 


All the objective factors for social and political change 
were unquestionably present. They were present in the eco- 
nomic collapse of capitalism, in the disintegration of the po- 
litical rule of the bourgeoisie and in the will to struggle of 
the proletariat. Yet the working class succeeded in only one 
country, one of the most backward in the world. In can thus 
be seen that, in addition to the objective factors of collapse, 
an additional factor is necessary to guarantee the victory of 
the forces of socialism. That factor is the vanguard party of 
the working class, the revolutionary organization armed with 
theory, program, experience, tradition, and finally, with the 
support, not only of the proletariat, but of all the exploited 
classes. 

A revolution could have occurred in Russia in the absence 
of such a cohesive, experienced and organized party, but the 
new state power of the workers could not have survived the 
vicissitudes of the civil war, the famine and foreign interven- 
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A Discussion of Fundamentals 


tion without Lenin’s Bolshevik Party. The proof of this is 
easy to find. Revolutionary attempts at power were made in 
many countries in the period between 1917 and 1920-21. In 
every other case but Russia, these attempts ended in bloody 
defeats. The basic reason for the defeats lay in the absence of 
a vanguard party, or in the profound errors in policy and 
judgment of the small vanguard parties which did exist. 


If it is said that in some of these cases defeat was due, not 
to the absence of the revolutionary party, but to treachery 
committed by the Second International and the trade union 
movements which it controlled, that is merely displaying the 
other side of the coin. Such treachery within the ranks of the 
working class could have been neutralized, overcome and de- 
cisively defeated only by a strong, alert and conscious revolu- 
tionary party of the workers competing with social reformism 
and opportunism. 


No matter what inferences may be drawn from the enor- 
mously rich history of the immediate post-war period, it is 
impossible to gainsay Lenin’s acute observation that there is 
no hopeless situation for capitalism. Capitalism can and has 
repeatedly emerged from crises which seemingly marked its 
demise only because the ‘“‘gravedigger” was either absent, weak, 
confused or pursued totally wrong perspectives. 


What Gave Capitalism New Power? 


Once capitalism survived the immediate post-war revolu- 
tionary situation it obtained a new lease on life. This was 
particularly true after its stupefying victory in Germany in 
1923. This survival brought with it a whole train of conse- 
quences for the working class and its revolutionary organiza- 
tions which are yet before us. A study then, of the develop- 
ment of the early Communist International is of immediate 
importance to the movement of today for reasons which we 
shall try to make clear in this article. 

First, let us briefly sketch the broad lines of development 
since the Russian Revolution. Anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the present decadé cannot do so without thoroughly 
absorbing the lessons of the past twenty-five years. The out- 
standing feature of the last two and a half decades is not the 
crisis of capitalism. That concept was thoroughly established 
by Lenin and Trotsky and the theoreticians of the Comintern 
under their leadership. All that is required in addition is 
merely the elucidation of the present factors of decline which 
are fundamentally identical to those outlined in the Second 
Congress of the Communist International held in 1920. 

The outstanding feature of the present period is a crisis 
of leadership inside the working class movement, and a crisis 
of organization of the working class in general. 

If we examine the period between the two wars, the above 
is incontestable. This period was characterized by tremendous 
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class conflicts. These were not merely every-day struggles of 
the masses for an improvement of their lot under capitalism; 
these were also great class battles for power! Enumerate them 
and the proof is obvious. 

Since the German defeat in 1923 there have been the 
Vienna uprising, the British general strike, the Chinese Revo- 
lution, the rise of fascism to power in Germany, the civil war 
in Spain and the great struggle in France. A victory in any 
one of these situations would have altered the world situation 
and opened up a new epoch in which the workers’ struggle 
for power on an international scale would be assured early 
victory. But in each instance, at every turning point, the pro- 
letariat suffered severe defeats. In each instance ind at every 
turning point, the responsibility for the defeats rested almost 
entirely upon the two international organizations of the 
workers: the Communist International and the Labor and 
Socialist International, the former by its commission of theo- 
retical, political and organizational errors, the latter by the 
same, and both by the direct assistance they have rendered to 
the bourgeoisie to maintain it in power. 


Revolutionary Perspectives Remain 

These defeats cannot be understood at all without under- 
standing at the same time that the principal cause for the sec- 
ond series of post-war defeats was to be found in the degenera- 
tion of the Russian Revolution and the Communist Inter- 
national. The demise of the Second International had already 
appeared in the First World War and in so far as the revolu- 
tionary vanguard was concerned, it cannot be said that it had 
any faith or belief that the organization of MacDonald, Hill- 
quit, Vandervelde, Bauer, Wels & Co. would become a force 
for progress in the period between 1918 and the Second World 
War. On the other hand, in the case of the Comintern, we 
had an organization which grew out of the struggle with ref- 
ormism, the October Revolution and the counter-revolution. 
It was an organization born in struggle against opportunism, 
revisionism and ultra-leftism. Its degeneration following the 
death of Lenin and the defeat of the Russian and Interna- 
tional Left Opposition was catastrophic, with consequences 
no one was able to foretell. 

The Stalinist counter-revolution in Russia eliminated one 
of the greatest factors in the advance of the international 
working class. Henceforth, the influence of Russia and the 
Comintern was conservative, anti-Marxist, counter-revolution- 
ary. The great clarification of the working class and the 
growth of its internationalism and revolutionary spirit was 
the signal accomplishment of Lenin. In achieving that for a 
time, Lenin carried on a merciless struggle for many years 
against social reformism and opportunism. Now, in the name 
of Marx and Lenin, Stalin has contributed more evil than the 
whole Second International in all its lifetime. 


A quick observation of the state of the workers’ movement 
will reveal its plight. The year 1944, in the midst of the Second 
World War, finds the international working class disorganized 
or unorganized, leaderless and misled, without a vanguard 
organization, without a proletarian theory, program, goal. 
Look at the four corners of the earth and the picture becomes 
clearer; but so do the tasks of the small Marxist propaganda 
groups which have survived the ravages of bourgeois, reform- 
ist and Stalinist counter-revolution. 

This brief picture of the state of the working class move- 
ment can be stated in another way. There is not a single Marx- 
ist mass party in any country in the world today. There is no 
all-embracing, unifying, authoritative, revolutionary interna- 
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tional. Thus, from the point of view of the organization of the 
revolutionary vanguard, which is indispensable to the “win- 
ning of the majority,” the workers’ movement exists in one 
of the worst periods it has ever experienced since the dissolu- 
tion of the First International. 

But there is this enormous difference and it is this differ- 
ence which gives no warrant to pessimism, cynicism: or an 
outright departure from the ranks of the working class to 
make peace with capitalism: international capitalism is in 
an agonizing contradiction, in an objectively hopeless posi- 
tion. It reveals uncloseable fissures; the sickness of death. The 
war has further revealed that there is no firm or lasting solu- 
tion for capitalism—not in fascism, bourgeois democracy, 
quasi-democracy, reformism, etc. No matter how many times 
capitalism survives shocks, disturbances and crises, they re- 
turn with greater force and intensity to sap its worn-out foun- 
dations. 

What are these disturbances, shocks and crises? They are 
manifestations of class struggle! This, capitalism can never 
eliminate whether it has a fascist political regime, bourgeois 
democracy, or even when it receives incalculable aid from 
Stalinism. 


Reviving a Dangerous Theory 

With this cursory analysis, let us consider then what are 
the real problems of the Marxists in the immediate future 
period. There may be some objection to the emphasis given 
to the defeats which the workers have suffered and to the de- 
plorable state of the workers’ movement. But it is far better 
to tell the truth than to deceive oneself, for nothing is worse 
in the revolutionary movement than self-deception. From the 
truth it is possible to learn; it is possible to understand, to 
correct errors, to adopt correct policies and in general to be- 
come clearly oriented in a correct direction. Any other atti- 
tude can only result in a continuation of the present state of 
affairs. Any other analysis would be what Trotsky so accu- 
rately and vividly described as “tub-thumping.” The revolu- 
tionary vanguard movement does not need self-agitation; it 
needs Marxist analysis. 

There is another still more dangerous aspect to the con- 
cepts of those who shun the truth with cries of “pessimism.” 
Behind their “optimism” is false theory, false politics, false 
practice and mystical consolation. 

The most dangerous of these concepts is the “theory”’ that 
the experiences of the past twenty-five years of defeat show 
that they are due to the existence of parties and an interna- 
tional. Parties degenerate. It is the degeneration of parties 
which caused the counter-revolution in Russia and the inter- 
national defeats of the working class. The workers in Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Italy, France, China, and everywhere 
else would have been much better off and more secure in their 
struggles if they had no parties. The spontaneous struggle of 
the masses offers a much more hopeful guarantee for the vic- 
tory of socialism than a working class organized and led 
through its vanguard Marxist party. With a few “original” 
twists, the theory of spontaneity of the masses is reintroduced 
into the workers’ movement as the force which can guarantee 
socialism. 

There is a variation of this view which is fundamentally 
just as dangerous. It is the view that the struggle for power is 
spontaneous (thus establishing a partial truth), that the work- 
ers can take power without a party; it cannot keep that power 
without an organized party with a program, a tradition, a capi- 
tal of experiences. But that party can be constructed and be- 
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come the leader of the masses in the revolution (also a partial 
truth). 

Neither of these concepts grants the necessity for the prior 
existence of a party, for the development of its theoretical 
level, for the working out of its experiences, for the hammer- 
ing out of its tradition and for the winning of the majority of 
the workers, and the masses as a whole. They are thus Blan- 
quist and putschist in essence. Since, in the view of the writer, 
the organization of a vanguard party and a vanguard inter- 
national is crucial to the future of the working class and in- 
dispensable in any prospect of a victory for the masses, I 
should like to concern myself with this question for a moment. 


Once Again—Role of the Party 

The role of a party was in dispute from the beginning of 
the first organized movements of the proletariat. The dispute 
over the role of the party was most acute and had its greatest 
international significance in the early years of the Russian 
movement, before the 1905 revolution. Revisionist views now 
expressed on the same question are hardly original. But that 
is not their worst fault. The present-day views are not even 
fully thought out; their generalities do not even allow for a 
good argument, let alone an illuminating and forthright dis- 
cussion. Let us then put the question positively. 

Bourgeois society “organizes” the classes. The productive 
system certainly gathers the proletariat together in “socialized” 
production. It exploits great masses simultaneously and the 
masses learn what their economic position is from the mass 
production system itself. But just how much does it learn? 
Does it learn socialism from its economic position? Does it 
learn the need for working class political parties because it 
works collectively? Does it understand the need for theory, 
for a program, for strategy and tactics in the class struggle 
against capitalist imperialism? Posing these questions readily 
indicates the obvious answers. 


In examining these questions forty years ago, Lenin effec- 
tively demonstrated that the working class can, by its position 
in production, acquire economic, i.e., trade union conscious- 
ness. Lenin wrote: 


... But there is a difference between spontaneity and spontaneity 
... the “spontaneous element,” in essence, represents nothing more 
nor less than consciousness in an embryonic form.... Taken by them- 
selves, these strikes were simply trade union struggles, but not yet 
social-democratic struggles. They testified to the awakening antago- 
nisms between workers and employers, but the workers were not 
and could not be conscious of the irreconcilable antagonism of their 
interests to the whole of the modern political and social system, i.e., 
it was not yet social-democratic consciousness. 

We said that there could not yet be social-democratic conscious- 
ness among the workers. This consciousness could only be brought 
to them from without. The history of all countries shows that the 
working class, exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop only 
trade union consciousness, i.e., it may itself realize the necessity for 
combining in unions, for fighting against employers and for striving 
to compel the government to pass necessary labor legislation, etc. 
The theory of socialism, however, grew out of the philosophic, his- 
torical and economic theories that were elaborated by the educated 
representatives of the propertied classes, the intellectuals. Accord- 
ing to their social status, the founders of modern scientific social- 
ism, Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to the bourgeois intel- 
ligentsia. (Lenin, What Is to Be Done, pp. 52f., Selected Works. Em- 
phasis in original.—A. G.) 


Objection may be raised: Why, that is old stuff. Lenin was 
writing many, many years ago. Look at what has happened 
since then; there have been parties, two internationals, dec- 
ades of propaganda for socialism, agitation for struggle, many 
attempts at a seizure of state power, etc. The workers have 
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since been educated many times; they have not forgotten their 
lessons; they know what socialism is, etc. 


Such objections are only partially correct. Lenin is cited, 
however, to show the origin of his own position and the type 
of the struggle which he waged against the advocates of spon- 
taneity. But since the objections are only true in part, they 
are consequently wrong. For example, is it true in the United 
States? Has the American working class been educated politi- 
cally—at any time in its organized existence? Has it a socialist 
experience, an acquaintance with its general ideas, let alone 
its theory? The answer is clearly, No! Is it true of the hun- 
dreds of millions of semi-colonial and colonial peoples? Obvi- 
ously not. While socialist organization and ideas have exerted 
tremendous influence in Europe, the revolutionary Leninist 
movement did not at any time win a working class majority. 
Does this mean that the working class has to be socialist be- 
fore it can abolish capitalism and lay the foundations for so- 
cialism? No, it does not mean this, but it does mean that it 
must move beyond trade unionism, beyond economic struggle 
to political struggle, and for this the vanguard Marxist party 
is indispensable. 


The Main Task Is Clear 

The proletariat is at the mercy of an organized, educated, 
experienced and conscious ruling class. It seems silly to even 
consider this point. Study Germany, the rise and fall of the 
workers’ movement there, and you will note with what per- 
spicacity and cunning the German ruling class more than once 
saved its black soul and conquered over the best organized, 
most educated and experienced working class in the capitalist 
world. It is necessary to understand Lenin’s thought on this 
question to see the profound concepts which lie behind an 
apparently simple theory. 


Naturally since Lenin’s time much has happened. Strug- 
gle is piled upon struggle, experience upon experience, mis- 
take upon mistake, a few small victories, a great many defeats. 
The modern class struggle expressed itself for some years as a 
conflict between two organized classes; more recently between 
an organized bourgeoisie and a disorganized working class. 
How do we look upon the question of organization, of a party 
in the present conjuncture of events? Just read what Trotsky 
wrote only a few years ago: 


The réle of the subjective factor [the party—A.G.] in a period 
of slow, organic development can remain quite a subordinate one. 
Then diverse proverbs of gradualism arise, as: “slow but sure,” and 
“one must not kick against the pricks,” and so forth, which epito- 
mize all the tactical wisdom of an organic epoch that abhorred 
“leaping over stages.” But as soon as the objective prerequisites 
have matured, the key to the whole historical process passes into 
the hands of the subjective factor, that is, the party. Opportunism 
which consciously or unconsciously thrives upon the inspiration of 
the past epoch, always tends to underestimate the réle of the sub- 
jective factor, that is, the importance of the party and of revolu- 
‘tionary leadership....In all these cases, as well as in others of 
lesser importance, the opportunistic tendency evinced itself in the 
adoption of a course that relied solely upon the “masses,” and there- 
fore completely scorned the question of the “tops” of the revolu- 
tionary leadership. Such an attitude, which is false in general, oper- 
ates with positively fatal effect in the imperialist epoch. (Trotsky, 
The Third International After Lenin, page 84. Emphasis mine—A. G.) 


The Second Congress of the Comintern, in arguing against 
the syndicalists, et al., stated the problem briefly but most 
graphically when it wrote in its resolution on the role of the 


party: 


They do not see that the working class without an independent 
proletarian party is like a body without a head. 
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If I were to state briefly what the main task of the van- 
guard groups the world over are in the present period I would 
say: building the revolutionary Marxist party. 

In my next article I shall deal more fully with the present 
period of capitalist decline to illustrate how profoundly revo- 
lutionary it is and what enormous perspectives lie on the hori- 
zon for the international working class. The above references 
to the party and its role are deemed necessary even though we 
seem to have traveled far beyond a stage where elementary, 
fundamental questions require-discussion. But the confusion 
of the working class is immense. This confusion finds a tre- 
mendous echo inside the small Marxist movement. Clarity, 


Ten Years of U. S. 


To crowd the past ten years of the 
history of the labor movement in the United States into four 
pages of The New INTERNATIONAL is an impossible task. Space 
limitations will make it necessary therefore to attempt a selec- 
tion of the most outstanding events and to integrate them 
into some sort of pattern of the whole. Into this pattern would 
go such significant events as the coming of the New Deal and 
its rules and regulations for organized labor, the formation of 
the CIO, the impact of the war on the labor movement, the 
tremendous expansion of trade union membership, particu- 
larly the increase in Negro membership. 


The Coming of the New Deal 


The attempt of the ruling class in the United States to halt 
the decline of capitalism, to restore the economy to “normal” 
functioning, to pacify the masses of the people, were concre- 
tized in the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the presi- 
dency and bourgeois support of what came to be known as 
the “New Deal.” The United States and the whole capitalist 
world were in the throes of the most deep-going economic de- 
pression. Four years of the Hoover Administration had dem- 
onstrated even to the bourgeoisie that the politics and the eco- 
nomic thinking of the Great Engineer would have to give way, 
at least temporarily, to more “enlightened” plans, policies and 
schemes. This was admitted and agreed to by the ruling class 
except the most reactionary, inept and mediaeval-minded of 
their number. These were the people who supported Hoover 
for re-election. Their group comprised the leaders of heavy 
industry, the capital goods manufacturers, the big bondholders 
and the big bankers. They were against any concessions what- 
soever to “the mob,” “the rabble’ and to the masses of the 
people. 

On the other hand, the chief support for the New Deal 
came from the lower middle class, including the small farmers, 
labor, small business, a large section of manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods and the liberals. It is important to emphasize that 
in so far as the New Deal was taken seriously and accepted as 
a permanent way out of the crisis, it was a middle class phe- 
nomenon, a mass movement of the middle class based on the 
desire of the petty bourgeois to salvage his presumed place in 
society and save his small rural and urban property holdings. 
In so far as the proletarian thought at all of the meaning of 
the New Deal, his thinking was very simple and quite naive. 
The proletariat, as represented by organized labor, was mainly 
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therefore, becomes essential before any important forward 
steps are made. 

The tasks ahead are made easier by objective factors of 
capitalist decline. It is not as though we are at the first be- 
ginnings of class economic and political organization. We 
build upon a theoretical foundation laid down for us by Marx 
and Engels, a theoretical tradition continued by Lenin and 
Trotsky. Among the great but now scattered foundation 
stones is a long history of proletarian organization, struggle, 
propaganda, agitation summarized in a vast experience. It is 
with this that we shall concern ourselves in the next article. 

ALBERT GATES. 


Labor History 


The Road Ahead for the AFL and CIO 


concerned with the maintenance of its unions, the right to or- 
ganize, and employment. The unorganized part of the work- 
ing class was first of all concerned with employment. Later, 
with the coming of Section 7-A of the NIRA and under the 
influence of the dubious and historically fallacious slogan: 
“Now the government has given us the right to organize,” the 
unorganized workers fell in behind the New Deal as “‘labor’s 
new Magna Carta.” 


The result of all of this was rapprochement between the 
white collar middle class, the proletariat, the small farmer and 
the small business man. While it was true that each group had 
its own group reasons for rallying enthusiastically to the sup- 
port of the New Deal, they were all unified for the time being 
behind the idea that the times demanded the intervention of 
the government, as it was put, for the protection of the masses 
of the people, for the rejuvenation of the economy, for the ful- 
fillment of the American Promise and the American Dream. 
Those who talk glibly today about the “Century of the Com- 
mon Man” in connection with the ‘“‘war aims’ of the United 
Nations forget that barely ten years ago they proclaimed the 
New Deal as the “Century of the Common Man.” Those lib- 
erals and their followers who exuberantly, piously or hope- 
fully—dependent on temperament or stupidity—announce to- 
day that a “revolution” is taking place, forget that not over 
a decade ago they heralded the New Deal as “‘socialistic,” the 
broad avenue to plenty in our time, the forerunner of the 
rights of man. 


Failure of the AFL 


The organized labor movement and the unorganized 
workers, particularly in the mass production and heavy goods 
industries, were enthralled by the New Deal mainly for the 
reason that this panacea appeared on the scene when labor 
was beseiged and embattled by all the hosts of a frightened 
but stubborn ruling class. The labor movement had declined 
during the depression years and before. The decline in trade 
union membership was taking place even before the crash of 
1929; it began seriously about 1922. The AFL membership 
at the time of the Great Crash was only about fifty per cent 
of its 1920 total. There was some attempt at organization by 
the AFL, notably among the textile workers of the South and 
in the automobile industry in Detroit. Both of these attempts 
were dismal failures. The Executive Council of the AFL, hold- 
ing fast to a degenerate form of the philosophy of Gompers, 
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ignored completely the trend of the times both in respect to 
technological development and the company union plans of 
the employers. AFL President Green made a trip south dur- 
ing the depression, ostensibly to promote organization among 
textile workers. His efforts were confined to pious addresses 
to groups of business men, but he made no speeches to textile 
workers. He departed with the blessings of the business groups 
but the mill owners went their way totally unaffected by any- 
thing which had been offered by President Green in the way 
of AFL co-operation. 


The same policy of attempting to organize the workers 
through co-operation with employers was employed in the 
automobile industry. The AFL sought an agreement with 
General Motors through which this corporation’s workers 
would become members of the AFL without their knowledge 
or any effort on their part. The scheme was not acceptable to 
General Motors and was later rejected by the Ford Motor Co. 
The essence of the AFL plan was-to form the workers into 
federal unions, directly affiliated to the AFL. Later, however, 
these workers would be separated into the various crafts and 
put in the appropriate craft international union. Thus did 
the AFL hold to its fatal craft union philosophy in the face 
of the rapid decline of its membership and in the face of the 
difficult plight of workers in the mass production industries 
who had no union organization. 

The attitude of the AFL was summed up by Wharton of 
the International Association of Machinists, who said at a 
later date that the AFL had not been remiss in attempting to 
organize workers in the steel industry. The fact was, according 
to Wharton, the steel workers did not want to be organized. 
The fact is that right through the period of the depression 
the AFL was so thoroughly craft-union-conscious that the 
workers in the mass production industries were considered a 
lower order than the skilled workers in the craft unions. This 
attitude persisted until the wide expansion in employment 
after the beginning of the war. There was no change in the 
basic craft-union philosophy, but the treasury-minded presi- 
dents of the AFL internationals suddenly realized that there 
were millions of dollars in joining fees and per capita taxes 
waiting to be collected in camps and factories under construc- 
tion and among the workers in the aircraft plants and ship- 
yards. Even the Negro workers were wooed to some degree 
when it was seen that they would be employed by the hundreds 
of thousands and that they too would have money for joining 
fees and per capita taxes. To be sure, the practice of placing 
these Negroes in Jim Crow locals or of some other form of 
segregation was followed, but there was a slight change from 
the former practice of either excluding the Negroes or ignor- 
ing them. 


Capital's Union-Busting Aims 

The conservative practices of the AFL, pursued with ex- 
treme ineptitude and doddering callousness, persisted not 
only in the face of the ravages of the depression but also when 
confronted by the company-union designs of the bourgeoisie. 
This was the period when the employers and their associations 
were experimenting with various types of company unions 
under the mild-sounding name of “employee representation 
plans.” Rubber, steel, textiles, coal, railroads and the elec- 
trical companies were all busy with these schemes. Their aim 
was to get their company unions entrenched while the legiti- 
mate organizations of labor were in a weakened and disorgan- 
ized state from the years of unemployment. The bourgeoisie 
was determined to finish the unions off before the business 
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cycle began its upward climb and before re-employment began. 


Not only was the AFL blind to the manifestations which 
have been enumerated, but the craft union leadership had not 
even an elementary idea either of the magnitude or the nature 
of the sickness of capitalism. This leadership was completely 
incompetent to deal with the real situation. Industry was sick, 
capitalist society was sick nigh unto death, and the labor 
movement was in a condition that can properly be described 
as a state of decay. Along with the rest of bourgeois society, 
the trade union movement had been drugged on the super- 
ficial and artificially stimulated “prosperity” of the golden 
years of Harding and Coolidge. True, the car was now some- 
what dilapidated and there was no garage to put it in. True, 
there were millions of pots containing no chicken, the grass 
was growing in the streets and the full dinner pail was only a 
plaintive memory. But despite the fact that this situation ex- 
isted all over the capitalist world, many leaders of labor and 
industry were convinced that the Hoover era was a mere mis- 
hap, a miscalculation which would and could be corrected 
with the aid of Providence, the American Spirit, and the re- 
vival of our pioneer fortitude and courage. 


“Section 7-A" 

The answer to the prayers of the faithful, the hopes of the 
believing and the class resourcefulness of the “enlightened” 
among the bourgeoisie was the election of Roosevelt and the 
proclamation of the New Deal. We are primarily concerned 
with the unions under the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the transformation wrought in the relationship between 
organized labor and the government. We have remarked be- 
fore that after the passage of the act labor leaders toured the 
country announcing that now “we have the right to organize.” 


In the light of what has happened to collective bargaining 
since the beginning of World War II it is important to quote 
the relevant section of the act. Section 7-A reads: “That em- 
ployees have the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and shall be 
free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of employers 
of labor...that no employee and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition of employment to join 
any company union....’’ What the act did in fact was to le- 
galize collective bargaining and to illegalize the company 
union. This was what was significant about Section 7-A. For- 
mally, and so far as the law was concerned, employers were 
forced to bargain with their employees. And since labor had 
learned long before that its best bargaining agency was the 
union, it joined the unions by the hundreds of thousands and 
an upward swing in trade union membership began. It was a 
long and, to labor, a successful trek from the conspiracy trials 
of the early nineteenth century to government enforcement of 
collective bargaining in the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

Despite the fact that the most reactionary of the employers 
resisted the operation of Section 7-A, not only by their efforts 
to maintain their company unions but by the persistence of 
their spy systems, their constant efforts to frustrate collective 
bargaining and often by open resort to anti-union violence, 
the movement grew rapidly. The AFL leadership at least 
knew enough to seek whatever organizational advantage there 
was in the new governmental paternalism. Also there were 
many employers who concluded that the easier road was rec- 
ognition of the unions and the consent to bargain collectively. 
They knew that the whole New Deal was a necessary conces- 
sion granted to the masses in a period of great stress and strain 
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from which the bourgeoisie had been unable to deliver itself. 
Furthermore, big business was still in control of industry 
through provisions contained in the codes of “fair competi- 
tion.” Furthermore, under the NRA set-up, labor leaders were 
drawn closer to the government and thereby made more amen- 
able to conservative suggestions coming from the new- “friends 
of labor” in the government. 

From later developments, the contention of Norman Ware 
that “there are signs that the Administration originally re- 
garded the collective bargaining clause as more a hindrance 
than a help to recovery” may have great weight. Ware con- 
tinues: “It seems to have been the opinion of both President 
Roosevelt and General Johnson that minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, employer paternalism and the suggestions of the 
Labor Advisory Board were all the wage earners needed for 
their protection.” Ware then quotes from Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage when he sent the NRA to Congress: “Workers know that 
the first move expected of the nation is a great co-operation of 
all the employers ...to improve the case of the workers. In- 
dustries can do this only if they have the support of the whcle 
public and especially of their own workers. This is not a law 
to foment discord and will not be administered as such... .” 
Ware remarks that there. is not a word here about collective 
‘.argaining or any other principle on which trade unionism is 

yunded. The whole concept advanced is one of employer and 
fovernmental paternalism. Of course this and many other 
aspects of the New Deal, the codes and Section 7-A, were ex- 
plained by the Marxists at the time and the Blue Eagle was 
often described as the “Blue Buzzard.” 


The Unions Grow Stronger 

The quantitative advance of the labor movement in the 
early days of the New Deal was, however, unquestionable. 
The AFL unions revived and increased their membership. Not 
only this, but scientific progress and technological achieve- 
ment had created a situation in the mass production industries 
which made this decisive sector of the economy the most fruit- 
ful field of trade union expansion. The finance-capitalists 
understood this. It was here that they were determined to 
hold the line with their company unions, espionage systems 
and blackjacks. It was the conjuncture of the severest eco- 
nomic crisis in the history of capitalism, the attempt to re- 
solve the crisis by strictly controlled concessions and bour- 
geois planning and the already demonstrated high level of the 
productive forces which brought to fruition the long but spo- 
radic efforts to establish an industrial union movement in the 
United States. Here had been erected plant capacity far in 
excess of what was necessary for supplying the needs of the 
domestic population. ‘It was estimated, for instance, that the 
large automobile companies could produce enough cars to 
supply the whole world, and not just a restricted capitalist 
world market. This was true to one degree or another of the 
actual and potential production of other goods and services. 

Despite this, the productive forces—labor, plant and natu- 
ral resources—were idle. The New Deal had begun its regime 
of price-fixing, wage-fixing, artificial competition-stimulation, 
artificial expansion of the market and provisions for taking 
care of the halt, the lame and the aged. 


Rise of the CIO 


It was out of this objective situation that the industrial 
union movement and the CIO emerged. It was by working in 
this milieu, seizing the advantages offered by the New Deal 
and comprehending, in an elementary way, the potential role 
of the mass production workers, that John L. Lewis and his 
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associates became makers of labor nistory. The AFL leader- 
ship, on the other hand, seeing nothing and learning nothing; 
encrusted with a decadent craft union philosophy; contemp- 
tuous of the needs of the mass production workers; ignorant of 
the fact that 1935 was not 1885; plunged ahead and confined 
its efforts to the expansion of its craft union membership. The 
craft union theorists could not understand that the protago- 
nists of industrial unionism were not latter-day Knights of 
Labor nor ideological heirs of the founders of the Sociaiist 
and Labor Alliance. The tremendous struggle which ensued 
therefore was a conflict between craft unionism, which had 
once played a progressive role in the labor movement, and 
new conceptions suitable to an age of monopoly capitalism, a 
higher level of technology and mass production. With the 
emergence of the CIO it can be said that the labor movement 
attained a higher level, and in relation to the AFL the C1O 
became the progressive section of the labor movement. 


It has been remarked often that the New Deal was insti- 
tuted as a recovery measure; which, being interpreted, means 
that the New Deal was a mechanism for the rehabilitation of 
capitalist production. Business was permitted to write its 
own codes of “fair competition.”” Temporarily the government 
replaced the private monopolist as the price-fixer. It is inter- 
esting that the New Deal government took over from monop- 
oly capitalism one of its favorite modes of price-maintenance 
and price-appreciation by artificially holding down produc 
tion. Furthermore, industry was stabilized and the profit 
function protected by government subsidies and enormous 
loans. Despite this, all that the labor bureaucracy could dis- 
cern was Section 7-A, “which gives us the right to organize.” 

This was particularly true of the CIO. Its theoreticians, 
those in the organization, and its friends inside and outside 
the New Deal government, hailed the new role of the govern- 
ment as the protector of labor. This despite the fact that the 
New Deal was again and again announced as a recovery meas- 
ure; that is, as a measure to restore the status quo before the 
depression. This new theory of the role of the government 
was not at all understood by the CIO leadership. While it 
was true that the government was playing a new role, it was 
not what the labor movement believed it to be. Some of them 
were to understand this later, with the coming of World 
War II. 

One of the reasons for the CIO succumbing so completely 
to the blandishments of the New Deal was somewhat fortui- 
tous. The NLRB, under Madden, Witt and Edwin Smith, 
was partial to the CIO as against the AFL, and the CIO prof- 
ited greatly from decisions of the board which were not always 
objectively arrived at. This was partially due to the influence 
of the Communist Party in the board, the CP at this time 
being violently pro-CIO. This was enough for empirically- 
minded labor leaders who were more concerned with the 
building of their organization than with the making of politi- 
cal analyses, which they were not competent to make even if 
they had been so inclined. 


The War and the Unions 

Concomitant with the progress of the labor movement in 
membership and prestige the bourgeoisie continued its strug- 
gle against the New Deal and the unions. This was accentu- 
ated as the “depression” was magically transformed into the 
“recession” and some measure of “prosperity” was restored. 
The organized workers fought back persistently and continued 
the extension of their organizing drives. But the course of 
world events disturbed “the American Dream” and the uto- 
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pian hopes of the labor leadership. War clouds appeared on 
the horizon and “recovery” through the forty-hour week, col- 
lective bargaining, “premium pay,” minimum wages, burning 
the wheat and killing the pigs, was turned into “recovery” 
through the forty-eight and sixty-hour week, the abolition of 
collective bargaining, job stabilization, maximum wages, tak- 
ing away the right to strike and the elimination of “fair com- 
petition.” The subsidies were still there, only bigger. The 
profits were there, but huge beyond compare, even after the 
taxes went higher than ever before. The big bourgeoisie which 
had allegedly been driven from the temple in 1933-35, ap- 
peared again in full view, and in total control of the govern- 
ment. 


The drive began to unify the nation behind the “war ef- 
fort.” The labor leaders responded to this call, which they 
described as the call of “our government.” The CIO devised 
the slogan of “Victory Through Equality of Sacrifice.” They 
and their friends among the dwindling New Dealers fought 
for the retention of all the fundamental New Deal measures 
and legislation. What they did not know was that the real 
spirit and essence of the New Deal was being retained. The 
essence of the New Deal was “planning” for the salvation of 
capitalism in a period of decline extremely alarming to the 
bourgeoisie. We have already quoted Roosevelt on the NRA: 
“This is not a law to foment discord and will not be admin- 
istered as such.” At a time when the bourgeoisie is facing a 
life-and-death struggle with a foreign imperialism, to admin- 
ister the New Deal as was the custom during peacetime would 
“foment discord,” in the eyes of the bourgeoisie and its govern- 
ment. 


Furthermore, it must be emphasized again that the ruling 
class, in a period of capitalist decline especially, will not worry 
overmuch about how “recovery” is effected. They do not put 
all of their eggs into one basket, neither are they committed 
to the use of the same basket from period to period. They 
have many avenues of approach to the maintenance of their 
monopoly, prestige and profits. At one period it is a New 
Deal, at another it is imperialist war. The fact that they do 
not have control over the course of history, or that they can- 
not have control over the course of history, or that they cannot 
predict without error does not deter them from seizing on 
events and using them for their own class interests, whether 
in war or peace. The profits accruing from the manufacture 
of munitions are no less profits than those flowing in from 
peacetime monopoly or New Deal plowing under of cotton. 


Militancy of the Workers 


An outstanding feature of the past ten years of the labor 
movement with all its ups and downs has been the persistent 
militancy of the proletariat. True, its militancy has been 
dampened since the outbreak of the war and under the be- 
trayals of the trade union bureaucracy, but no one can say 
that the working class in the United States has capitulated. 
No matter what one’s ideas and opinions may be about “this 
being a period of reaction,” this fuzzy saying cannot be inter- 
preted to mean that the proletariat is or should be quiescent. 
The numerous strikes, especially those after the declaration 
of war, give the lie to any such declaration. 


Perhaps the most heartening aspect of the resurgence of 
the organized labor movement during the past decade has 
been the entrance of Negroes, until today there are nearly a 
million Negroes occupying a place in the trade union move- 
ment. The outstanding feature of the entrance of the Negroes 
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into the ranks of organized labor is their making a place for 
themselves, primarily as workers and not as Negroes. This is 
attested by the virtual passing of scabbing on the part of Ne- 
groes, their development of union loyalty and their support 
of the militant actions of the unions of which they are mem- 
bers. This development of course is part and parcel of the 
industrial union movement. There is no evidence that the 
AFL has changed its ideas or its practices in connection with 
the Negro worker. If anything, the position of this organiza- 
tion has become more reprehensible under attack. One can 
hear from AFL bureaucrats such statements that “the AFL 
treats Negroes better than the CIO.” 

The past decade witnessed not only the formation of a new 
trade union center but sporadic efforts at unification and a 
split in the CIO with the withdrawal of the UMWA. The agi- 
tation for unification was confined largely to the top of the 
AFL and CIO. The whole proceedings were conducted bu- 
reaucratically with no apparent effort to arouse the rank and 
file of the two organizations in favor of a merger. In fact, the 
rank and file demonstrated little interest in unification. This 
was in part due to the conflicts engendered in the course of 
competitive efforts at organizing, especially in the war indus- 
tries. Furthermore, on the part of the CIO membership there 
were the recent and unpleasant memories of their experiences 
with the AFL before the coming of the CIO. On the part of 
the AFL, craft-union exclusiveness acted as a deterrent to the 
development of unification. In practice it was difficult to dis- 
cover a point at which the interests of the two groups of work- 
ers coalesced. This was true despite all the theoretical and 
practical reasons that might be adduced for the merger of the 
two organizations. 

The Roosevelt government for a while intervened in this 
matter in favor of unification, but two situations lessened the 
interest of the government in such a consummation. First was 
the unity proposal of John L. Lewis and the second was the 
solid support received from the AFL and the CIO in the prose- 
cution of the war. Roosevelt was opposed to any step which 
would enhance the power of Lewis in the labor movement 
and unanimity of the AFL and CIO on full support of the war 
and other measures of the Administration made it unnecessary 
to intervene further in the direction of unification. Since the 
Administration had complete support for the war program 
there was no need to risk the dangers of a unified trade union 
movement. 


The Road Ahead 


In closing this brief survey it is necessary to say something 
on the road ahead for the labor movement in this country. 
What are the prospects for the post-war period? This prob- 
lem worries the leadership, especially the leadership of the 
CIO. The AFL craft-union bureaucrats are more sanguine. 
They have several advantages, at least of a temporary Sort. 
This, of course, is enough for them. They could not be expect- 
ed to concern themselves with the really important omens in 
connection with capitalist production and world trade. They 
base themselves on what they believe to be the abiding features 
of industry at the point of the need for skilled craftsmen. This 
applies to the building and construction industry, the metal 
trades and transportation. This is the backbone of the AFL. 
They believe that after the war, even though there is a “‘reces- 
sion,” there will be enough work for enough of their member- 
ship to maintain the organization and the treasuries of the 
Federation and the international unions. Furthermore, many 
of these internationals have millions of dollars in their treas- 
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uries. They can go through several lean years, they believe, 
and maintain themselves. 

The CIO is in a somewhat different condition. Its unions 
are younger, not as stable in an organizational and financial 
sense, and, more important, the CIO can live effectively only 
if it continues to expand. , 

The drive that is already under way to smash the union 
movement will gain momentum after the war and will be cen- 
tered on the CIO. It is easier to come to an understanding 
with the AFL craft-union aristocracy than with the lower-paid 
semi-skilled and unskilled masses of the CIO. Furthermore, 
there will be layoffs in the mass production industries that 
will tend to decimate the CIO membership. In order to meet 
this, the CIO will probably resort to a series of mergers be- 
tween internationals. This is presaged by the United Steel 
Workers taking in the Aluminum Workers. 

Neither the AFL nor the CIO will be able to withstand the 
attacks of the bourgeoisie now and after the war if they per- 
sist in their present policies. This is especially true of the CIO. 
It is this organization that we are especially concerned with 
because of its greater promise and significance, which flow not 
only from its vertical structure but its composition. At no 
point in its existence, however, has the leadership of the CIO 
understood what is really fundamental, important and potent 
in the industrial form of organization. That is, the industrial 
form of organization lends itself more readily to class struggle 
and a class struggle program. 


It can be maintained that beneath the demand of the pro- 
letariat for industrial union type of organization is an unut- 
tered demand for a class struggle program. This demand is 
inchoate and vague but it is there. This is the point at which 
the industrial union movement can and should distinguish 
itself from craft unionism. The CIO bureaucracy, however, re- 
jects class struggle notions and programs in favor of class col- 
laboration and intermittent capitulation at every decisive 
phase of the struggle. 

The CIO will not be able to maintain its leadership after 
the war with a continuation of such crass class collaboration as 
it has practiced in the past and practices today. The organ- 
ization will never be in a position to repulse the assaults of 
the bourgeoisie without the most determined and conscious 
class-struggle action. 

The leadership of the CIO has some vague understanding 
of this point. This is the meaning of their resistance to inde- 
pendent political organization of the proletariat. It is true 
that sustained economic struggle augmented by the intrusion 
of the ideas of the revolutionaries will promote class conscious- 
ness among the proletariat and impel them to independent po- 
litical organization and class political action. The CIO lead- 
ership resists this class demand of the proletariat because, as 
meek class collaborationists, such a demand is not of. their 
world. But this is the direction the labor movement must take 
if it is to make any further genuine progress at all. 

Davin COOLIDGE. 


The American People in ‘One World 


America has entered upon a new 
phase of relationship with the rest of the world. Its armies 
tramp and roll over the most remote corners of the globe; its 
navies scour the five oceans; every day its airmen blaze new 
“Santa Fe’ trails over African jungles and the China Sea. 
American military and political leaders lay down the law in 
Casablanca, London, Chungking and Rome, and partition 
continents at Cairo and Teheran. Arabs, Hindus and Ko- 
reans, seeking the bread of independence, jostle one another 
along the stone corridors of Constitution Avenue. All the 
world has been converted and Washington is the modern 
Mecca. Within the White House, Roosevelt arrogates the right 
to O. K. rulers of empires as a merchant O. K.’s prospective 
salesmen. Augustan Rome, the Pope sitting crowned upon 
the grave thereof, even imperial Britain, seem to have been 
merely successive anticipations of this monstrous, this incred- 
ible concentration of power. The American people are grap- 
pling with the change. The sales of Willkie’s One World, the 
greatest publishing success in history, is a political and not a 
literary phenomenon. Yet the true nature of the new rela- 
tion remains obscure for the great masses of the people. How 
could it be otherwise? Day after day, year after year, it has 
heard American history past and present discussed in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


“It is not a coincidence... that the United States and Rus- 
sia, under the czars and under the Soviets, have always in vital 
matters been on the same side; that for more than 100 years 
Britain and America have in the end always found that against 
the mortal enemy of either, they would support one another, 
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An Essay in Dialectical Materialism 


and that France, which did so much to liberate America, has 
twice in her mortal peril found us at last beside her.” (Walter 
Lippmann, Herald Tribune, July 8, 1944.) 


We propose to expose the falsity of this interpretation of 
American history in its international relations. It is not the 
trutk about American history and can be factually exposed. 
Left unexposed, it affords too fertile a soil for the organized 
deception of the people as to the true character of America’s 
foreign relations of today and still more, of tomorrow. We 
propose, however, to make a preliminary statement of our 
own principles, first because of the vastness of the subject and 
the danger of becoming lost in it; secondly, owing to the ne- 
cessity of constantly counterposing Marxism to the bourgeois* 
ignorance and superficialty of Lippmann’s method, which in 
bourgeois society seems as natural as the air we breathe; finally, 
owing to the reinforcement to this nationalistic empiricism, 
now being provided by the Stalinists in the name of Marx. 
This inexhaustible source of corruption celebrated the latest 
July 4 as follows: 


The fact that our country was able to rally from the unclear na- 
tional policy and the dark days of division of Munichism to play the 
tremendous part it has in the great anti-Hitler war of liberation is in 
large measure due to the democratic content which for 168 years, 
despite many vicissitudes, has continued to characterize our na- 
tional existence. (“How America Got That Way,” by F. J. Meyers, 
New Masses, July 4, 1944.) 


What are these but the historical method and the ideas of 


*We say bourgeois advisedly. Lippman is intelligent, well in- 
formed and conscientious—but bourgeois. 
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Lippmann dressed in a pink sweater? This deliberate and 
criminal falsification has a clear purpose. The political strug- 
gle of the proletariat in international relations now becomes 
a struggle as to whether “our country,” i.e., Roosevelt, will 
continue to play the role it has played “for 168 years,” i.e., in 
1944, support Stalinist Russia. Under this potent but poison- 
ous fertilizer, the advocacy of incentive pay and of the no- 
strike pledge become the continuation of the great traditions 
of the Declaration of Independence, not only at home but 
abroad. 


Yet, in reality, the history of the United States, properly 
understood, is a clarion call to the masses of the people every- 
where to raise the concept of the nation to a higher plane by 
inseminating it with the concept of class.. Dialectically han- 
dled, this history is a weapon to be used by and for the people 
and not against them. 


The Method of Investigation 


1. Marx has stated that “as in the eighteenth century the 
American War of Independence sounded the tocsin for the 
European middle class, so in the nineteenth century the Amer- 
ican Civil War sounded it for the European working class.” 
All Marx’s method is contained in that sentence. Not Ameri- 
ca in general, but the class struggle in America, the American 
Revolution and the American Civil War. Not Britain or 
France or Germany in general, but the progression from the 
European middle classes in the eighteenth century to the Eu- 
ropean proletariat in the nineteenth. The method of dialec- 
tical materialism at one stroke clears its skirts from the heredi- 
tary stupidities of the bourgeois publicist and the criminal 
huckstering of his Stalinist hack. We today must bear in mind 
that logical class movement from the eighteenth to the nine- 
teenth century and by projecting it, disentangle from com- 
plicated historical phenomena the class relations and inter- 
national perspectives of the twentieth. It is precisely this logi- 
cal connection that we wish to establish and precisely this that 
cue Stalinists wish to destroy, because it is this more than any- 
thing else that the American people need. 


2. This is no mere academic exercise. We can orient for 
the future only by comprehension of the present in the light 
of the past. This apparent truism, with the bourgeoisie mere 
“common sense” or sententiousness, for the Marxist has an en- 
tirely different significance, both logical and historical. Marx 
taught us that the very categories by which we distinguish the 
various phases of the social movement are fully developed and 
therefore fully comprehensible only in the maturity of bour- 
geois society. Today we can go further. It is in the decay of 
bourgeois society as it falls to pieces that concepts centuries old 
shed all social and traditional disguise and stand naked. When 
Jesse Jones, after Pearl Harbor, heard that stock-piles of rub- 
ber had been destroyed by fire in Boston and asked if they had 
been insured, half the country laughed at him. The fetishism 
of commodities stood exposed as an idol of the market place. 
In every sphere of social knowledge contemporary develop- 
ments reveal the past in truer perspective and show us our own 
great contradictions as merely the logical climax of embryonic 
movements maturing through the centuries. 

The history of Bolshevism etches in sharper and clearer 
perspective the apparent hair-splitting of the early Christians 
and the Puritans and thus gives historical discrimination to 
the conflicts of today in the light of tomorrow. Only the Octo- 
ber Revolution could extend our knowledge of the British 
and French revolutions and the three in sequence together 
constitute a statue of liberty that illuminates the whole con- 
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temporary darkness. This extension of American power to 
the remotest reaches is a dramatic climax to the role this coun- 
try has played in international relations, lighting up the past 
of the whole of Western civilization and projecting its present 
contradictions into their future resolution. 

Today, in American imperialism, the commodity has 
reached its most grandiose historical manifestation. All peo- 
ples are entangled in the net of the world market. We have 
only to examine carefully the historical development to see 
concretely posed the revolutionary socialist solution which 
Marx distilled by logical abstraction. It is necessary to do this 
so as not to be misled by the apparent ignorance and bewilder- 
ment of the great masses of the people. The masses do not 
learn history, they make it. More accurately, they learn it only 
when they make it. Even Washington had little conception 
of what tocsin he was sounding, and Lincoln had less. So, to- 
day the American proletariat, as it went into the factories to 
protect the birth of the CIO and now girds itself for the post- 
war struggle against unemployment, is, unawaredly, preparing 
international and economic transformations and social realign- 
ments on a scale comparable only to the elevation of American 
capitalism to its position as dominant world power. This for 
us is the objective movement of history which we attempt, by 
precept and example, subjectively to clarify and advance. Not 
forgetting, however, that the subjective movement, whatever 
its accidental chances, is in its totality the complement of ob- 
jective necessity and cannot be separated from it. 


The First Tocsin 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century bourgeois 
Europe needed to emancipate itself from that combination of 
feudalism and commercial capitalism which we know as mer- 
cantilism. Yet the protagonists of the new industrial capital- 
ism, in Britain as well as in France, had been nourished on the 
famous “triangular trade” of mercantilism—Africa, America 
and the West Indies. After the end of the Seven Years War in 
1763, the up and coming industrial bourgeoisie began to find 
itself in conflict with the mercantilist commercial and political 
domination. Each class sought to solve its difficulties at the 
expense of the periphery—the thirteen colonies. But in the 
thirteen colonies the resulting economic and political crisis 
soon brought on to the political stage the artisans and me- 
chanics of the towns. Says Beard: “They broke out in rioting 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Charleston. ... In fact, 
the agitation, contrary to the intent of the merchants and 
lawyers, got quite beyond the bounds of law and order.” (Em- 
phasis mine—J.R. J.) Well might Gouverneur Morris remark: 
“The heads of the mobility grow dangerous to the gentry, and 
how to keep them down is the question.” 


In the border areas the farmers, checked in the first agita- 
tion against the British, breke out into furious revolt against 
the American ruling class. A conservative historian (Miller, 
Origins of the American Revolution, 1943, page 319) sums up 
his research thus: “But this Eastern ruling class was at no time 
disposed to sacrifice any of its privileges in order to bring 
the Western farmers wholeheartedly into the revolutionary 
movement. Instead the aristocracy urged Americans to center 
their attention wholly upon British tyranny and not to seek 
to apply revolutionary principles to conditions at home.” The 
“no-strike pledge” and “incentive pay” have a long ancestry. 

When the victory was won, the bottom had been torn out 
of the “triangular trade” and the British industrial bourgeoi- 
sie came immediately into its own. The Treaty of Versailles 
which ratified the independence of America was signed in 
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1783. One year later, 1784, is the traditional date set as the 
“beginning” of the industrial revolution in Britain. In a sur- 
prisingly few years the trade with America on the new basis 
rivalled the old mercantilist prosperity to the confutation of 
the prophets of evil. Not only in the internal affairs of Europe 
did the loss of America create a revolution. Colonial relations 
underwent a radical transformation. One year after the loss 
of America came the first of the great India Bills which 
marked the beginning of the change from the old-fashioned 
robbery and plunder of India to the more systematic economic 
exploitation based on the developing textile industry. Three 
years after Versailles, Pitt personally asked Wilberforce to 
undertake the agitation for the abolition of the slave trade. 
This was accomplished in 1806 and marked the beginning of 
a new relationship between Great Britain and Africa. Mer- 
cantilist Britain, for a century the undying foe of colonial in- 
dependence, by 1820 had become the champion of the freedom 
of the Latin-American colonies. Where George III had said 
of the struggle with the thirteen colonies, “Blows will decide,” 
Canning, with his eye on British trade in Latin America, de- 
clared: “We have called a new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old.” 

George Washington might preach isolationism and non- 
intervention. The revolution had set in motion great class 
struggles in Europe and given a new direction to international 
trade and colonial relations. Today we can estimate the rela- 
tive values of the Declaration of Independence and the essen- 
tial political document of the time, Wealth of Nations. Adam 
Smith had worked on it for ten years when in appeared in 1776. 
He wrote that the present system of management, i.e., mer- 
cantilism, procured advantage “only to a single order of men,” 
1.€., one class. Great Britain (and Europe as well) “derives 
nothing but loss from the dominion which she has assumed 
uver her colonies.” The problem was how to achieve the death 
of this system. In the opinion of this bourgeois, to propose 
that Britain “give up all the authority over her colonies... 
would be to propose such a measure as never was and never 
will be adopted by any nation in the world.’ The American 
revolutionary leaders for years had been in close contract with 
the radical opposition in Britain. But all these politicians 
were, like Smith, unable to visualize the radical and complete 
break. It was the artisans, the mechanics and farmers who 
started the ball a-rolling and converted Smith’s theories into 
reality. Thus Washington’s “isolationism” was merely the ap- 
pearance of things. Their essence was far different. We shall 
see this difference between the appearance and the essence 
constantly repeated on an ever more extensive scale until it 
reaches truly gigantic proportions in the contradiction be- 
tween the apparent power of Washington today and the un- 
derlying economic and social movement. 


The Second Toesin 

Technological discoveries are the spermatozoa of social 
change. The cotton-gin not only created the historical pat- 
terns of American capitalism. It laid an indelible impress on 
European development as well. In 1847 Marx, engaged in the 
congenial task of exposing the misuse of the Hegelian dialec- 
tic by Proudhon, took as one of his illustrations, slavery. 


Without slavery you have no cotton, without cotton you have no 
modern industry. It is slavery which has given their value to the 
colonies, it is the colonies which have created the commerce of the 
world, it is the commerce of the world which is the essential con- 
dition of the great industry.... Without slavery North America, the 
most progressive country, would have been transformed into a pa- 
triarchal country. Efface North America from the map of the world 
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and you would have the anarchy, the complete decadence of modern 
commerce and civilization. Cause slavery to disappear and you will 
have effaced America from the map of nations. (Poverty of Philoso- 


phy.) 


By 1847, however, this was the summation of an age which 
was dying. Its death was to change the social structure. of 
America and signalize the coming of age of a new force in Eu- 
rope. 

Just one year before Marx’s book, the British bourgeoisie 
won its final victory over the landlords by the abolition of the 
“corn laws,” which brought the cheap wheat of the New 
World into Britain and lowered the value of the laborer. The 
South had calculated all along that the loss of its cotton would 
inevitably bring intervention by the European powers, par- 
ticularly Britain. It miscalculated the interest of the indus- 
trialists in cheap wheat from the wheat belt, which was one 
of the most powerful supporters of the North. But the role 
of cheap wheat was a testimony to the fact that the special 
claims of the textile industry, always the first to mature in a 
nascent capitalist development, had already been superseded 
by the interests of the bourgeoisie as a whole. The varied and 
expanded accumulation of capital had brought with it a varied 
and expanded proletariat. In 1848 this proletariat appeared 
on the scene in France in the first proletarian revolution. Eu- 
rope trembled, but in Washington, the White House, the gov- 
ernment and the people in the streets rejoiced at the downfall 
of the monarchy. The ruling classes of Europe therefore hated 
the political system of America with its scorn of aristocracy 
and monarchy, its emphasis on equality, manhood suffrage and 
popular government. 

But in the United States, by 1848, forces were at work con- 
verting the bourgeoisie from the ally to the foe of popular 
aspirations abroad. In 1850, a desperate attempt was made to 
compromise the differences between North and South. But 
the economic conflict was irrepressible. The fugitive slaves 
and the Abolitionists would not let the question be forgotten 
for a moment. In 1858 economic crisis shook not only the 
United States but the whole of the now vastly extended world 
market. From then on the sequence of international events 
came thick and fast. 

First, between 1857 and 1859, a series of great strikes and 
class conflicts broke out all over Europe, Britain included. In 
1860 came Lincoln’s election. The South expected that the 
commercial capitalists of the North would as usual capitulate. 
But independent farmers of the Northwest could not for a 
moment tolerate the idea of a hostile power holding the mouth 
of the Mississippi and they were among the chief supporters 
of Lincoln. But even more important, the victory of the Re- 
publican Party was due more than anything else to the sup- 
port of labor.* And labor, though no lover of Negroes, was 
by 1860 conscious enough of the stake which free labor had in 
the struggle with slave labor. Thus labor and the independent 
farmers were the most powerful forces in the North while the 
general unrest and minor but repeated insurrections among 
the slaves completed the forces which pushed the unwilling 
rulers of the North and South to the final settlement by arms. 
The mechanics, the artisans, the frontiersmen of 1776 and the 
Negroes** who had fought with Washington had now de- 
veloped into the powerful force on whom Lincoln had ulti- 
mately to depend for political support and military victory. 


*The neglect of this fact is one of the strangest features of radi- 
cal propaganda and agitation in the United States. 

**They had also joined the British in large numbers, listening to 
their promises of freedom. 
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But political activity, the concrete expression of social con- 
sciousness, though sometimes accelerated, sometimes retarded, 
must keep pace with social development. Even before 1848 
the Abolitionists not only led an incomparable agitation in 
the United States. Garrison and Negroes who had escaped 
from slavery placed the case of the slaves before vast numbers 
of European workers. They enrolled supporters by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. One Negro alone enrolled 70,000 in Ger- 
many. 

When war actually began, the European ruling classes 
were on the alert for an opportunity to intervene. Everything 
hinged on Britain. The British government was hesitant and 
hoped for an encouraging signal from the Lancashire cotton 
operatives, who were in great distress over the cessation of 
cotton exports from the South. The British textile operatives, 
however, denounced the intervention plans of the government 
and what took place in Britain was repeated on a lesser scale 
all over Europe. The British bourgeoisie was sneering at Lin- 
coln’s repeated declarations that the war was not a war for the 
abolition of slavery. The European workers shouted across 
the ocean that it was, and called on Lincoln to say so. Lincoln, 
with the North in great danger, finally penned the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, to take effect on January 1, 1863. The 
European proletariat celebrated a great victory. It came just 
in time. Marx tells us (Schlueter, Lincoln, Labor and Slavery, 
page 187; see also Marx and Engels’ Correspondence) that in 
April, 1863, “a monster meeting... prevented Palmerston 
from declaring war against the United States when he was on 
the point of doing it.” 

In 1861, the Czar, fearful of rebellion from below, had 
emancipated the serfs. In 1862 had come the rebellion of the 
Poles. A great international mass meeting took place in Lon- 
don in July, 1863, on behalf of Polish independence. These 
two events, the American Civil War and the Polish Rebellion, 
brought to a conclusion the tentative negotiations long in 
progress and on September 28, 1864, the First International 
was founded. On November | the executive committee adopt- 
ed the inaugural address by Marx. Nothing so contributed to 
the final consummation as the Civil War. 


At the beginning of that same November, Lincoln was 
re-elected President. Marx, on the Council of the Interna- 
tional, initiated a series of mass meetings in Britain protesting 
against the hostile attitude of the English ruling class and 
government to the Union. On the 29th, Marx presented to the 
Council the address to Lincoln. The International became 
the terror of the European governments. If in the eighteenth 
century the American Revolution had initiated the struggle 
for bourgeois democracy, the Civil War had set on foot the 
movement which ended its first phase in the Paris Commune 
—the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Oriental Interlude 

It is in revolutionary periods that the culmination of pre- 
vious trends and the beginning of new ones appear. That is 
why they are so important. 


Before we draw together the developing historical tenden- 
cies which meet in the colossal power of the United States to- 
day, we have to note briefly the temporary but symptomatic 
Far Eastern colonial adventure which spurted during the revo- 
lutionary crisis of 1850-1860. 

In that critical decade the Northern industrial capitalists, 
unwilling to challenge seriously the combination of planta- 
tion owners and financial and commercial interests, seriously 
sought an outlet in the Far East. The low tariffs imposed by 
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the mainly agrarian Democratic Party brought European 
goods into the United States, and already by 1844, American 
merchants in Canton had extorted a commercial treaty from 
the Chinese, granting them, among other things, “‘extra-terri- 
toriality.” Ten years later, Daniel Webster, Whig mouthpiece, 
sent Commodore Perry to open Japan, chiefly as a port of call 
on the long journey to China. The hapless Japanese had seen 
what Britain had done and was doing to China and knew, 
moreover, that British and Russian battleships were waiting to 
do likewise to Japan. They accepted the “gentle coercion.” 
American agents seized the Bonin Islands and Formosa. The 
U. S. was already ankle-deep in the bloody mud of the impe- 
rialist scramble. But the class struggle at home checked the 
adventure. The Southern agrarians had their own idea of im- 
perialism—conquest of land for plantations in Cuba and Mex- 
ico. The Pacific islands were far and could not be defended 
except by heavy expenditure on a navy. The neo-imperialists 
began a dog-in-the-manger policy which they canonized as the 
defense of the “territorial integrity” of China. 


Imperialist enterprise draws political consequences: By 
1850 European industry and European plunder had thrown 
the subsistence economies of India and China into disorder. 
In that tumultuous decade the first of the great series of Ori- 
ental revolutions burst upon the world. The Taiping rebel- 
lion against the Manchu dynasty began in 1850, and it has 
been described as a mass movement of the propertyless against 
the corruption, inefficiency and capitulation to Britain of the 
old Chinese ruling class. By 1856 this revolution was at its 
height. In 1857 followed what the British call the Indian mu- 
tiny but which the Indians call the First War of Independence. 
The American representatives in China played their part side 
by side with the British and other imperialists in suppressing 
the Taiping Rebellion. From that beginning to this day Amer- 
ican imperialism has never wavered in its unrelenting hostil- 
ity to the democratic aspirations of the Oriental peoples. 
When, in the seventies, radical elements in Japan established 
a republic in one part of the islands, and again in 1894, when 
the Japanese Parliament was leading popular hostility against 
the throne and the bureaucracy, the administration in Wash- 
ington gave every assistance, military, political and diplomatic, 
to save the monarchy and the militarists. 


The Contemporary Grandeur 


As the industrial bourgeoisie felt the struggle of the pro- 
letariat at home, so they became its enemy abroad. At the 
end of World War I, American food and diplomatic power 
had to be used to stifle the socialist revolutions in Europe. 
Today, American capital has had to take upon itself the de- 
fense of European capital and the defense of European inter- 
ests in Africa and the Far East against their incorporation by 
Germany and the new contender, Japan. Hence its far-flung 
armies, navies and air force. But this war has brought with it 
an unprecedented disintegration of capitalist society in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Never was there such destruction, such misery, 
such barbarism; never such disillusionment by the masses of 
the people in every continent with the old order. American 
imperialism therefore becomes the chief bulwark of the capi- 
talist system as a whole. At the same time, ten years of the 
New Deal have shown the impossibility of solving the great 
economic depression. Therefore the United States hopes to 
restore its own shattered prosperity by substituting its own 
imperialism for the imperialism of Britain and France, its 
“allies.” It even prepares to “liberate’’ India in the interests 
of the “open door” and the “territorial integrity” of India. 
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The Gandhis and Nehrus, however, seek the protection of this 
new patron to pacify the masses, satisfy their hatred of Japan 
and Britain and divert them from social revolution. ‘The 
United States is the friend and ally of every reactionary gov- 
ernment and class in Latin America except in so far-as these 
for the moment assist the Axis. 


This, in 1944, is “our country.”” The colossal power of 
American imperialism is the apex of a process—the rise, ma- 
turity and decline of the capitalist world market. In the eigh- 
teenth century, “our country,” in achieving its own indepen- 
dence, released the great forces of the European bourgeoisie. 
In the nineteenth, “our country,” in the triumph of its indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, released the great political potentialities of 
the European proletariat, the mortal enemy of the European 
bourgeoisie. Today “our country” can release nothing. Driven 
by the contradictions of its own capitalistic development and 
of capitalism as a whole, it is now the enemy of hundreds of 
millions of the people everywhere. The appearance of liber- 
ator of peoples is a necessary disguise for the essential reality 
of American imperialism, epitome of decadent capitalism, mo- 
bilized for the defense of privilege and property against a 
world crying to be free. 

The laws of dialectics are to be traced not in metaphysical 
abstractions such as 168 years of “our country,” but in eco- 
nomic development and the rise, maturity and decline of dif- 
ferent social classes within the expansion and constriction of 
the capitalist world market. The greatest progressive force in 
the eighteenth century, the nationalism of “our country,” is, 
in the twentieth century, the greatest of obstacles to social prog- 
ress. In accordance with a fundamental dialectical law, the 
progressive “nationalism” of eighteenth century America is 
transformed into its opposite, the reactionary “international- 
ism” of American imperialism. The liberating “isolationism” 
of Washington is transformed into the rapacious “interven- 
tionism” of Roosevelt. The essence underlying each social 
order is exactly the opposite of its appearance on the surface. 
The power of Washington as capital of the world rests on no 
sound foundation. Except to those for whom a logical devel- 
opment of historical forces has ceased, or has never existed, the 
imperialist American grandeur is the mark of imperialist 
American doom. Imperial Washington, like imperial Rome, 
is destined to be cursed and execrated by the embittered mil- 
lions. The liberating international tradition can and will have 
a new birth in this nation but, today, in accordance with his- 
torical logic, only in the service of the American proletariat, 
consciously using the great American tradition of the past and 
its present economic power as the pivot and arsenal of inter- 
national socialism. 


“Modern International Society" 

The stage is set. ‘There are unmistakable indications that 
there is rapidly rising a truly popular demand for a cleaning 
of the Augean stable of modern international society and that 
it will not admit defeat.” The author of that is no Marxist 
but a man who for years directed the international policy ,of 
American imperialism, Sumner Welles. But history has proved 
again and again since 1917 that the agrarian revolution on 
which hangs the salvation of India, of China and of Latin 
America cannot be achieved without the conscious aid of the 
working class in each country. In our compact world, success- 
ful revolt in any area will sound the tocsin for the center 


more violently than the American revolutions of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth century shook metropolitan Europe. 
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And the social crisis in America must bring unto the scene 
the American proletariat. 

Yet it would be a grave error to mistake the twentieth for 
the nineteenth century and to believe that the American pro- 
letariat is dependent upon the tocsin from abroad to engage 
in relentless class struggles with American capital. Whatever 
may be the incidental occasion, that struggle is rooted in the 
inability of American capital to solve the problem of the in- 
dustrial reserve army of labor. Significant action of any kind 
by the American proletariat will reverberate in every corner 
of our “One World.” Every Chinese knows that it is impossi- 
ble to have great class struggles in China without provoking 
the intervention of American imperialism. The whole ten- 
dency of the modern economy shows that foreign trade will 
be increasingly a transaction under the aegis of governments. 
American imperialism cannot escape its entanglement in for- 
eign class struggles even if it would. Revolutionary movement 
anywhere can release only the international proletariat and 
the hundreds of millions dependent upon it. And that too is 
a law of the dialectic, proving the ripeness of the organism 
for transformational change. 

The American proletariat itself may view the tangled skein 
of world politics with faint interest or even with indifference. 
To judge the future of contemporary history by these subjec- 
tive appraisals is to make an irreparable error, to forget that 
being determines consciousness and not vice versa. In our 
“One World” the first serious and prolonged struggle on which 
the American proletariat embarks with its own bourgeoisie 
will rapidly educate it in the realities of international politics. 


This must be the theoretical basis of action. The masses 
who comprised the-Sons of Liberty had little understanding of 
fact that they were sounding tocsins for the European middle 
classes. Lincoln, the leader, did not even know that he would 
have to emancipate the slaves, far less sound the tocsin for the 
organization of the first Workers’ International. The farmers, 
mechanics and artisans, the workers and Negro slaves, pur- 
sued strictly immediate and concrete aims and made world 
history. 

The premises of international proletarian organization are 
here. The individual productive unit of early competitive cap- 
italism found its political complement in bourgeois democracy 
where individual units of the bourgeoisie fought out its col- 
lective problems. The maturity of capitalist production drove 
the proletariat to international organization in the nineteenth 
century. By the twentieth century the size of thé productive 
units had linked the national units of production so closely 
that imperialist war marked the final decline of capitalism. 
From the large-scale productive unit came the new political 
form of the future—the soviet. For the soviets are not merely 
organs of struggle but the political framework of the new so- 
ciety. To the soviets, instinctive rejection by the masses of the 
organs of bourgeois democracy, the bourgeoisie responded with 
the totalitarian state. The most glaring sign of the degenera- 
tion of the role of the workers in Stalinist Russia is the destruc- 
tion of the soviets by the constitution of 1936. Stalinist totali- 
tarianism, the historical result of the first proletarian revolu- 
tion, its growing collaboration with American imperialism, the 
mischievous power of its satellites abroad, have disoriented 
those whose Marxism, based on emotion and superficial read- 
ing, reject the dialectic in history. They work from Stalinist 
Russia and American imperialism back toward the possibili- 
ties of socialism. They see the absence of international organ- 
ization, the acquiescence and indifference of the workers, the 
organizational power of the Stalinist corruption inside the 
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working class, and draw the gloomiest prospects for interna- 
tional revolutionary action. Such was never the theory or the 
practice of Marx. Let us end this theoretical study with one 
of his most mature and pregnant sayings: 

“The international activity of the working class does not 
by any means depend on the existence of the International 
Workingmen’s Association. This was only the first attempt 
to create a central organ for that activity; an attempt which 
from the impulse it gave is an abiding success that was no 
longer practicable in its first historical form after the fall of 
the Paris Commune.” 


Ten Years of ‘The 


We reprint here with gratification, and without further com- 
ment, the editorial announcement on the aims of The New Interna- 
tional as set forth in the first issue to be published, ten years ago, in 
July, 1934.—Ed. 


A GREETING 
Editorial Board 
The New INTERNATIONAL 
Dear Comrades: 
The fact that you have established a theoretical organ, 
I consider as a festival occasion. Its name, The New In- 
TERNATIONAL, 1s a program of an entire epoch. I am con- 
vinced that your magazine will serve as an invaluable 
weapon in the establishment of the new International on 
the foundations laid by the great masons of the future: 
Marx, Engels, Lenin. 
With Communist greetings, 
L. TROTSKY. 
A 


Our periodical appears at a most 
critical juncture in the life of the international labor move- 
ment. The mighty mechanism of capitalist society is crumb- 
ling in the’sight of all. Once it tore whole nations out of the 
backwardness of feudalism and erected that colossal productive 
machine which is capable of keeping all mankind at a high 
level of comfort and culture. Having surmounted Alpine 
peaks of progress, it is now rolling at breakneck speed down a 
precipitous incline. In its ascension, it encountered obstacles, 
but it overcame them and mounted higher. As it hurtles into 
the abyss to which it is historically doomed, the tiniest impedi- 
ment subjects it to the most convulsive shocks. It leaks at every 
joint and gives off suffocating fumes of decomposition like the 
gases of a gangrened body which empoison the atmosphere. 
All the retrogressive and parasitic abomination inherent in the 
very existence of capitalism are pressed upward to the surface 
in a last effort to evade paying the final note on its overdue 
doom. 


The Decay of the Bourgeoisie 


The lusty young bourgeoisie, which once dealt such crush- 
ing revolutionary blows at feudal and clerical reaction, has 
aged to a decrepit senility when life depends upon reviving 
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It was in that reasoned taith that Lenin and his band of 
Bolsheviks worked and created the Third International. We 
who have seen the determination of the contemporary masses 
to cleanse the Augean stables of modern international society 
are not in any way dismayed by the power of Washington or 
of Moscow. In the contradictions and barbarism of world 
economy we see the soil from which at whatever remove, and 
through whatever corruption from without or within, must 
ultimately arise the Fourth International. 


J. R. JOHNSON. 


New International 


Three Anniversary Articles 


and forming an alliance with all that is archaic and reaction- 
ary in the world’s economy and politics. The once progressive 
capitalist class can no longer live without preserving feudalism 
and serfdom in more than half the world, and resorting to 
Fascist barbarism in the rest of the globe. Where it once re- 
lied for its victory upon the support of the working class and 
peasantry, which liberated it and society from their common 
foe, capitalism can now maintain itself only by reducing its 
former allies to a standard of life and culture no higher than 
the feudal. 

Capitalism has outlived its usefulness! It cannot expand 
the productive forces of mankind—it contracts them. It can- 
not feed the masses—it starves them. It cannot bring peace to 
the people—it drives them to war. It can no longer justify its 
supremacy—it maintains it with the Fascist bayonet. 

If we can write, as von Hutten said in his day, that this 
is a time for the joy of living, then only because we live in the 
period of revolution, the triumphant culmination of which 
will open up a new era to humanity. The forces of production 
of the things men live by are in rebellion against the anachro- 
nistic fetters which impede their fullest development. The pro- 
letariat is in rebellion, now blindly, now consciously, against 
its exploiters. The colonial slaves are in rebellion against their 
metropolitan oppressors. The class struggle, which no human 
or natural agency can suppress without suppressing society— 
at least not until classes themselves have been abolished—has 
reached an unprecedented degree of acuteness. Yet, outside 
the Soviet Union, capitalism still prevails. Instead of receiv- 
ing its mortal blow, it has inflicted upon the proletariat some 
of the cruelest defeats in history. 

On the one side, an outlived social order, revealing within 
itself the objective necessity and inevitability of a new society; 
on the other side, a proletariat socially developed to the point 
where it can inaugurate this new society which nevertheless 
has not yet summoned sufficient forces to overthrow the old. 
The unknown factor is only too well known, and can be es- 
tablished with the exactness of a mathematical equation. 

The two parties of the proletariat, into whose hands history 
sucessively gave the imposing task of overthrowing the bour- 
geoisie and opening the road to socialism, have failed abys- 
mally. Social democracy and Stalinism both collapsed at the 
first blow, like eggshells sucked dry, in Germany, then in 
Austria, then in Latvia, then in Bulgaria. (The social democ- 
racy, be it noted, died politically twenty years ago; it proved 
no less despicable in its second incarnation.) 
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The Importance of the Party 


The whole history of the modérn proletarian movement 
has only served to underscore the full-importance and indis- 
pensability of that most highly perfected of all its instruments: 
the political party. Especially in our time has it betome the 
master key to all problems. The class war is fought by class 
armies. The working class as a whole—to say nothing of its 
necessary allies in other sections of the population—is not 
characterized by firm homogeneity. It is stratified at different 
levels of consciousness, it is divided by conflicting ideologies, 
by separatist interests of caste, religion, nationality, sex, age. 
Emerging from its ranks—but transcending these differences 
and consequently able to overcome them—is its vanguard, the 
revolutionary political party. The party embodies the accu- 
mulated experiences of the proletariat distilled into its revo- 
lutionary theory. It is the repository of the consciousness of 
the class. It embraces the most advanced, the most militant, 
the most devoted, unites them firmly on the basis of tested 
principle and welds them together in rigorous discipline. 

The proletariat as a class, as a whole, cannot directly plan 
and guide its battles, any more than each platoon in an army 
can elaborate the strategy and tactics of war. For that a staff, 
a vanguard is imperative—not imposed from above as in a capi- 
talist army, without the possibility of control and verification 
from the ranks, but rising from the ranks by tested ability and 
common approval. It is all the more imperative in this epoch 
because of the extreme concentration of power in the enemy 
camp, its increased mobility, and because of the abruptness 
with which changes take place in the objective situation. These 
necessitate a trained, vigilant vanguard equipped with fore- 
sight and consequently capable of pre-arrangement. Foresight 
is made possible by the searchlight of Marxism, whose powerful 
batteries are merely the condensed experiences of history, 
illuminating the path ahead. 

For lack of just such a party, the working class has suffered 
one defeat after another, until the dreadful climax in 1933-1934 
disclosed the bankruptcy of the existing organizations. 

Neither of the two parties came to their miserable end 
because of some aberration, springing out of conditions pe- 
culiar to Germany, or Austria. Their demolition is rather to 
be traced to the fundamental theories and practises common 
to their respective internationals. The generic name of these 
theories is nationalistic opportunism. 

The modern social-democratic parties were nurtured on 
the skimmed milk of the imperialistic expansion of their 
respective national fatherlands. Grown mighty and fabulously 
wealthy on the vast profits of colonial exploitation, the im- 
perialist powers found it necessary and possible to corrupt 
and thus enlist the support of a whole section of its own work- 
ing class. The social democracy based itself upon the aristocra- 
cy of labor, upon the reforms which an indulgent imperialism 
vouchsafed it, and upon sections of the middle class. It was 
generally absorbed into the machinery of the capitalist state 
and interlaced its destiny with the fate of the bourgeois nation. 
Thence the unforgettable treason of the social democracy 
during the war, each party digging bloodsoaked fingers into 
the throat of the other for the greater glory of its own father- 
land. Thence the rabid loyalty to the capitalist state when 
the spontaneous post-war revolutionary wave threatened to 
inundate the bourgeoisie. Thence the theory of gradually con- 
verting capitalism into socialism just as smoothly and miracu- 
lously as the transubstantiation of the wafer and the wine into 
the body and blood of Christ. Thence the repudiation of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and its replacement by the 
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theory and practice of coalitions with the democratic bour- 
geoisie for the preservation of capitalism, as a necessary tran- 
sition to socialism. Thence the theory of the lesser evil— 
capitalism is preferable to bolshevism—to socialism. ‘Thence 
the theory which facilitated the victory of fascism. 


Stalinism and Revolution 


What distinguishes the Stalinist parties from the social- 
democratic is not so much the outcome of their policy—the 
effects have been equally calamitous in both cases—as it is the 
different origin of their nationalism. The Stalinist parties 
were not poisoned at the well of imperialist nationalism, but 
at the well once fed exclusively by the springs of a proletarian 
revolution. The theory of “socialism in one country” is an 
expression of the nationalist degeneration of the Soviet Union. 
There is not, nor can there be, an inherent conflict between the 
interests of the Soviet Union and the interests of the world 
revolution. The interests of a parasitic Soviet bureaucracy, 
however, can and do conflict with the interests of the world 
revolution. The generalized formulation of this conflict is 
implicit in the theory of “socialism in one country.” 

The Soviet bureaucracy, myopically attributing longevity 
to phenomena of a temporary character, does not believe in 
the possibilities of a world revolution for several decades to 
come. With this conviction pervading all their thoughts, the 
bureaucrats want above all else the safeguarding of Russia’s 
territorial integrity in order to construct a nationally walled-off 
utopia. This course had led inexorably to the transformation 
of the Third International from the general staff of the world 
revolution into a Soviet border patrol. Internationalism 
requires the subordination of each country to the interests of 
the world revolution. Nationalism means the subordination 
of the world movement to the interests of the Stalinist bureau- 
cracy in the Soviet Union. 

Their nationalist degeneration, however much it differs 
in origin and complexion, led both the social democracy and 
Stalinism to their Waterloo in Germany. Fundamentaly, there 
is no other explanation for the collapse of the existing inter- 
nationals. All the blunders and crimes, the big ones as well as 
the little and less dramatic ones, flowed from a central foun- 
tainhead. 

History and the events that compose it, do not occur for 
nothing. They afford the possibility of theoretical general- 
ization, of learning from them. The great strength of the Com- 
munist International in its early years lay in the fact that it 
learned from the collapse of the Second International. 

The lesson of the collapse of the two Internationals is not 
the renunciation of internationalism but its revival. And 
not on paper, but in deeds. Revolutionary internationalism 
must be active and concrete. At the present time that can 
mean only one thing: unfurl the banner of the Fourth Inter- 
national and work unremittingly to rally the vanguard ele- 
ments throughout the world around it! 


Colloquy with the Doubter 

—We too are internationalists, but will it not be a better and 
a stronger International if we first build up solid revolution- 
ary parties in each country and then unite them throughout 
the world? 

—Dear friend, so many stupendous events have been ex- 
perienced in the last twenty years that it would appear as if 
everybody must have learned something. But it seems that 
one cannot judge by appearances. 

How will you build up “solid revolutionary parties’ 
nationally without unceasing activity for the reconstruction of 
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the International] at the same time? The day of national revo- 
lutionary parties ended long ago, as did the day of national 
party programs. In the period when world politics and world 
economy exist as distinct entities, there can be only one 
revolutionary party—the International, with sections in every 
country. The International cannot be a mere arithmetical sum 
of various national parties, that is, it must not be. What you 
will have, if ever you reach the stage of forming your Inter- 
national, will be a somewhat less repulsive edition of the 
Second, composed of disparate parties, which developed by 
themselves in divergent directions, which are jealous of their 
“national independence,” which resent “intereference by 
outsiders”. You propose to turn back to twenty-five years ago. 
We prefer to go forward. 

—But must the International be formed this very moment, 
when there is so much confusion in the ranks of the working 
class? 

—Just because of that. Hide and seek is no game to be played 
with the masses. The revolutionary vanguard needs a new 
Communist International. The masses are confused, it is true. 
They are being confused by the social democrats of all shades 
and disguises, who tell them that the Second International 
is good enough, that it can be reformed, if not today, then 
tomorrow, if not tomorrow then...after fascism triumphs 
in a few more countries. They are being confused by the 
Stalinists who tell them that the Third International was right 
yesterday, today, tomorrow and forever. “They are being con- 
fused by the vacillators and opportunists who deceive them 
with stories about uniting the Second and the Third, or about 
forming some other International —not a “sectarian’’ one, 
God forbid, but one in which all “good revolutionary parties 
outside the Second and the Third” will find shelter for the 
night. The Fourth International will not bring confusion into 
the ranks of the working class. It will bring a flaming sword 
whose edge cuts through the web of lies and deceit and hypoc- 
risy, and whose light bring clarity. 

—But who wants a Fourth International now? You are too 
weak, it is a period of defeats, and even Lenin formed the 
International only a year and a half after the triumphant 
revolution. 

—Your arguments do not improve with age, dear friend. 
Lenin proclaimed the need for the new, the Third Inter- 
national, not after the Russian victory, but in the darkest days 
of reaction, in August 1914. At Zimmerwarld in 1915 he 
fought bitterly against those who, like you, argued that “now 
is not the time” because “we are too few’. A year later at 
Kienthal his persistence had brought to his side new and 
greater forces. The basis for the Comitern was not laid in 
Moscow in March 1919, but four years before. The struggle 
for the building of the new International can no more be 
postponed than the struggle for the rebuilding of the new 
parties in each country. It is just as unpostponable as the class 
struggle itself. For us the International is not, as Kautsky said, 
merely an instrument in peace times which does not function 
in war. That is all his International was. The International 
is the general staff of the world proletariat, and consequently 
it is indispensable at all times. The general staff, like the 
army, is demobilized or has its functions drastically curtailed 
only at the end of a war. But our class war is far from ended. 

—But already some of those who were for the new Inter- 
national have begun to vacillate, haven’t they? 


Fate of Vacillators 


—Indeed, indeed. So much the worse for them; so much 
the worse for those who take the same course. Not all those 
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who began with the Zimmerwald left wing of Lenin, stayed 
with it. Some developed reservations, some quit, others even 
deserted to the enemy. But do not judge by superficial phe- 
nomena. Today the vacillators murmur softly or not at all 
about the Fourth International to which they firmly pledged 
themselves before. —They want to “win the masses” of Tran- 
mael’s Norwegian Labor Party and Brockway’s Independent 
Labour Party. How? By keeping still. Tomorrow, when 
Tranmael and Co. have gone the way of the Austro-Marxists, 
it will not be thanks to the vacillators that Tranmael’s present 
followers will have learned necessary lessons. But when they 
do, and they will, they will join hands all the more firmly with 
those who fought persistently for the Fourth International. 

—Words have meaning, or they should have. The Fourth 
International—that means new Communist parties and a new 
Communist International. The Second means all the varieties 
of social reformist. The Third means Stalinism, bureaucratic 
centrism. But in addition there are those who want to bridge 
the gap between reformism and communism, those who want 
the unity of the two, those who want a Two-and-a-Half Inter- 
national, a home for the politically homeless, a night’s lodging 
until the storm in the ranks blows over and they can resume 
their peaceful journey back to the Second International, as 
they did in 1923 at Hamburg. 

The Fourth International? This is no meaningless phrase. 
It is a fighting program! It means a fight to the death against 
fascism, imperialism, war. It means an intransigent struggle 
against treacherous social reformism, bureaucratic Stalinism, 
cowardly compromising centrism of all species. It means the 
unconditional struggle to defend the Soviet Union which 
social democrats and Stalinists left in the lurch in Germany 
when they permitted the arch-anti-Sovietist Hitler to come 
to power without a battle. It means the militant sruggle for 
revolutionary Marxism, for the final victory of the working 
class. 

That is the unsullied banner our periodical will defend. In 
periods such as the one we are passing through, now, it be- 
comes fashionable in certain quarters to seek the reasons for 
defeat and reaction in all corners except where they are to be 
found, to trace the causes everywhere except to their roots. 
Not the traducers of internationalism are at fault; perhaps it 
is internationalism itself. Not the traducers of Marxism; per- 
haps it is Marxism itself which requires revision or “reinter- 
pretation”. As yesterday, so today, we shall continue to work 
with all our strength for all the fundamental theories of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, which have been tested through 
and through and confirmed a thousand times over and from 
every angle. With its modest resources, The NEw INTERNA- 
TIONAL will defend the revolutionary teachings of Marxism 
in every domain, taking up every challenge and refuting all 
over again those “new” anti-Marxists who have merely re- 
furbished the well-riddled views of old revisionists. Our ban- 
ner is hoisted and unfurled. The class conscious militants 
will rally to it and plant it on the citadels of capitalism. 

For the Fourth International! For revolutionary Marxism! 


Best Wishes to the N. I. from 
a Friend and Ardent Reader 


P. McD. 
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The N. |. in Latin America 


The immigrant workers from Europe 
brought to the Latin countries of the Western Hemisphere 
the social ideals and class-consciousness they had acquired in 
their native lands. They also took to the New World their 
own backwardness and their own prejudices. 


By the end of the century, with the great stream of Euro- 
pean immigrants to Latin America, Spaniards, Italians and 
Portuguese began to pour into South America. These Latin 
workers constituted the overwhelming majority of the immi- 
grants. Those who were not sent to the large plantations and 
farms of Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Chile as tenants or 
hired hands, formed the first industrial workers’ army. 

Part of these immigrants were skilled workers of all sorts 
(engineers, machinists, electricians), or were engaged in the 
transport industry (railways, street cars, public utilities). 
Most of them were organized in professional and insurance 
associations and cooperative societies. The more conscious 
of them were reformists. However, some of these made 
the first attempt to build a “socialist” group, following the 
pre-first-war pattern. The other sector was composed chiefly 
of handicraft workers in small industries, and their social 
basis was the small workshops. They were shoemakers, bakers, 
tailors, glassworkers, typographers, etc. As to the great mass 
in the textile industry, they were too exploited to be organized, 
and, a great number of them being women, this made their 
unionization still more difficult. Their union came much 
later. These artisan workers were, however, the first to be 
organized in militant unions. They were all permeated with 
anarcho-syndicalism. To them belongs the honor of being 
the first in the Latin-American countries to organize the 
working class against the owning class. 

Until the Russian Revolution, the best elements and 
fighters of the young proletariat of these countries were rallied 
under the flag of Bakunin, Proudhon, Kropotkin, Ferri, Grave 
and Malatesta rather than Marx. They read Italian and 
Spanish pamphlets on the nuances of anarchism. Marxism 
was confined to some isolated group belonging to the workers’ 
aristocracy or the petty bourgeois intelligentsia. 


Influence of Bolshevism 


The Russian Revolution spelled the end of the influence 
of anarchism among workers of Latin America. The most 
militant elements of the working class were won over to 
Leninism. In Brazil, for instance, the founding nucleus of the 
C.P. was formed by militants from the anarchist groups. 


The ideological influence of the Russian Revolution 
came chiefly through the French language. French became 
the “international” language of communism in South America. 
This was due, basically, to two factors: The new strata of in- 
tellectuals, chiefly students, who were attracted to the labor 
movement by the Russian Revolution, and the lack of a 
strong Marxian tradition among the workers of Spain, Por- 
tugal and Italy. The students, who came from bourgeois and 
petty bourgeois classes, knew French as their second language. 
French was their “cultural” language, especially in the only 
Portuguese speaking country of Latin America, Brazil. 

We should not forget that the new Italian Communist 
Party had had a very short life, and disappeared with the 
triumph of Mussolini. Italian communism therefore had no 
time to exercise a marked influence on the Latin-American 
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radical workers and intellectuals. In Spain the Marxian and 
communist movement was until recently too weak to be able 
to have much influence abroad. So Italy, like Spain, ceased 
to be the natural channel which brought revolutionary 
doctrines to the proletariat of the Latin countries of our 
hemisphere. 

It was to the above-mentioned past that an old revolution- 
ist, an Argentinian comrade, referred when at the end of 1940 
he received in his country a copy of The New INTERNATIONAL. 
This is what he said: : 

“Before the First World War we all read Italian and 
Spanish radical publications. Then with the Russian Revolu- 
tion I had to learn French in order to be able to follow the 
development of the international revolutionary movement. 
Now with the degeneration of the old Communist Inter- 
national and the victory of Nazism in Europe, we have to 
learn English, the ‘new’ revolutionary language. Where else 
in the world can we now find a magazine of revolutionary 
Marxism beside The NEw INrERNATIONAL?” 

In effect, up to 1934, militant Marxism came to Latin 
America chiefly through the French language. For a certain 
time, when the Latin-American secretariat of the Comintern 
was functioning, first in Buenos Aires and then in Montevideo, 
through the Boletin Sud Americano, put out by the same 
secretariat, the Spanish idiom became the “official” language 
of the communist movement on our continent. 

With the rise of the Left Opposition of Russia, however, 
French became the main language among the small circles 
of Left Oppositionists in Latin America. With the organiza- 
tion of the Left Oppositionists in Spain, which took place 
with the establishment of the Republic, Comunismo, the olf- 
cial organ of the Spanish Left Oppositionists, edited by Com- 
rades Nin and Andrade, balanced off the French press among 
the small cadres of the Bolshevik-Leninists. This was not true, 
however, of the Brazilian Oppositionists. But soon Nin’s 
group broke away from the Trotskyist movement and Comu- 
nismo ceased to be the theoretical organ for the organizations 
of the Fourth International militants in South America. 

In 1934, however, the growing social crisis in France was 
reflected in the convulsive course of the French Trotskyists. 
The lack of organizational stability which characterized the 
French Left Opposition was also reflected in its press, which 
thereafter appeared irregularly. At that time the growing pre- 
ponderance of American imperialism on the economic and 
political life of Latin America began to be felt in other fields, 
social and cultural. 


Rise of American Trotskyism 

Paralleling this development was the progress of the Trot- 
skyist movement in America. The United States became the 
center of the world Trotskyist movement. Its progress was the 
pride of the small and persecuted family of Trotskyists 
throughout the world. The Minneapolis and Toledo strikes 
were a tremendous source of inspiration for all our small 
groups scattered throughout the six continents. The fusion 
with the American Workers Party, well executed by the Com- 
munist League, was a great tactical step made in a consistently 
Bolshevik way. It served as a great source of experience for 
our entire international movement. 

Even the entrance into the Socialist Party at a later date 
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was a well led tactical step, in contrast to the French organ- 
ization, where all the initial successes gained by the small 
Trotskyist group in the mass French Socialist Party were later 
completely lost when the French Trotskyists split over the 
question of leaving the party. The practical know-how and 
organizational capacities of the American comrades were qual- 
ities highly praised in Latin American countries, for those 
were precisely the qualities lacking in our own ranks. For 
Latin American countries, this was a marriage between the 
proverbial American empiricism and theoretical Marxism rep- 
resented to them by the European movement. Among some 
of us the hope arose for a new period of Marxism, American 
Marxism, just as the Russian Revolution brought with it a 
new period of Marxism with color and life as against the old 
and watered-down Marxism of the great pre-war social demo- 
cratic doctors. 

We recalled at that time that Kautsky in 1905 once spoke 
of the march of Marxism to the East, meaning Russia, and 
the most hopeful among us hoped to see this march continue 
through the East to the West. All of this compelled the Latin 
American comrades more and more to look to the American 
publications as their source of theory, especially to The NEw 
INTERNATIONAL. 

The need for this became more acute with the outbreak of 
the Second World War and the subsequent isolation of Eu- 
rope from America. 

The great problem brought out by the war made it more 
imperative than ever to link the isolated Latin American or- 
ganizations with the American movement. The problem of 
the defense of Russia after the pact with Hitler was a burning 
question not only in Europe and the United States, but also 
in Latin America. There was no other source for studying 
and obtaining information on all these great political dis- 
putes than in the theoretical organ of the American Trotsky- 
ists. The split in the American movement over the Russian 
question did not lessen the need of the theoretical organ of the 
American organization. In spite of the sterile sectarianism of 
the SWP, especially after the death of Trotsky, The New In- 
TERNATIONAL continued to be awaited anxiously by the same 
leading elements of the “official” Trotskyists in Latin America. 


Eternal Russian Question 

The problem of the Russian Revolution and the eternal 
question of the character of the Russian state, bureaucratically 
settled by the “official” Trotskyists, continued to be a burning 


question for them. And for them there was no other source 
of study of these great questions than the condemned New In- 
TERNATIONAL. For instance, the first theoretical article on the 
character of the Russian state by Max Shachtman after the 
split made a very deep impression on all sections of the Trot- 
skyist movement in Latin America. In Brazil, it was basic 
material in the discussion on the Russian problem and was 
one of the reasons why the newly-won ex-Stalinists broke with 
the viewpoint of The New INTERNATIONAL, charging that its 
views were a revision of Marxism! But this did not free them 
from the Russian question and they continued to discuss the 
same eternal problem. 

Subsequently, the discussion which took place in the col- 
umns of The New INTERNATIONAL on Russia and the character 
of its economy, as well as on the Nazi economy, was the great- 
est contribution made by the American comrades for the revo- 
lutionary parties of Latin America. It was on the basis of 
these discussions that the small Uruguayan group which, with 
the attack on Russia by Germany, went back to the “official” 
Trotskyists, split once more and some of its best elements re- 
turned to the position of the Workers Party, represented by 
The NEw INTERNATIONAL. 


Distinct American Problems 

It is necessary that the study of the problem of Latin Amer- 
ica be made systematically in order that the beneficial influ- 
ence of the American revolutionary Marxists on the indepen- 
dent revolutionary movements of Latin America balance off 
the dangerous and malevolent influence of American imperial- 
ism, under the guise of the Good Neighbor policy, on the life 
of the Latin American people. An important task is to help 
prepare the Latin American cadres for the coming rebirth of 
the international movement, so that they may, jointly with 
the European and world proletariat, aid in the reconstruction 
of the international socialist organization. This movement 
must be built on a higher historical plane now that fascism in 
Europe is at the end of its power and Stalinism has finally 
taken off its mask in order to assume the role of the “best de- 
fender” of the bourgeois social order of today. The social- 
democratic reformists, by the same token, lost their old tradi- 
tional role of softening up the working class for the bour- 
geoisie. 

For these, big historical tasks, we hope The NEw INTERNA- 
TIONAL will fulfill a useful and indispensable role. 

M. MORENO. 


‘The New International’ in England 


In modern times the Anglo-Saxon 
countries have not been distinguished for theory. In the sev- 
enteenth century, Hobbes and Locke in Britain were among 
the greatest philosophers in Europe. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the torch passed to France, while the British perfected 
the empiricism which corresponded to their material pros- 
perity. The German bourgeoisie, laboring in a Europe which 
had economically left them far behind, produced the magnifi- 
cent idealist philosophy. Britain contented itself with the 
prosaic Bentham and the philosophy of common sense, the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

This distrust of theory, the veneration of “muddling 
through,” is now deeply rooted in. British thought. In the 
days when Marxism occupied the attention of all the greatest 
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scholars of Europe, the British produced nothing. Bolshevism 
was introduced by the Communist International after the Rus- 
sion Revolution. It fell on stony ground. One candle, how- 
ever, burnt in the empiricist gloom. That was The Labour 
Monthly. Under the editorship of R. Palme Dutt this theo- 
retical journal did a wonderful work. True, it bore the Anglo- 
Saxon stamp. Historical materialism, Marxian economics and, 
for many years, dialectical materialism, were absent from its 
pages; but Dutt’s “Notes of the Month,” a Marxist analysis of 
contemporary topics, and his deep respect for Marxist theory, 
trained a whole generation of young Marxists. 

By 1934, however, Dutt was on the way down, and within 
a year the policy of the Popular Front had completed the cor- 
ruption of The Labour Monthly. It was just at this period, 
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however, that the British public turned to Marxism. This is 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the intellectual 
history of Britain and has never been adequately reported, far 
less evaluated. Two things contributed to it. One was the 
cempletion of the first Five Year Plan contrasted -with the 
bankruptcy of British capitalism, and indeed of capitalism 
all over the world. This was celebrated by Soviet Communism, 
a New Civilization? by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. They 
placed their great reputations and powers of compilation at 
the service of the Stalinist bureaucracy. The second factor 
was the exposure of British imperialism by the Hoare-Laval 
plan. The British public reacted violently against this shame- 
less imperialist immorality. The Stalinists, on the alert, 
formed an alliance with the great publishing firm of Israel 
Gollancz. Together they organized the Left Book Club. Be 
fore long the club had 40,000 members, reading a skillful com- 
bination of Marxist classics and Stalinist Popular Front prop- 
aganda. Harold Laski, John Strachey and J. B. S. Haldane, 
perhaps the three best known, if the not most gifted intellec- 
tuals in Britain, were at the head of the movement, and with 
the Webbs, Gollancz, and many others seemed to be carrying 
all before them. 


Fighting the Stalinists 

Nothing, absolutely nothing, stood in the way of this cor- 
ruption of Marxism except The New INTERNATIONAL, the pub- 
lications of Pioneer Publishers, and an infinitesimally small 
group of Trotskyists. It is almost unbelievable what this 
group, led by The New INTERNATIONAL, managed to do. It 
fought pitched theoretical battles against the Stalinists and was 
never overwhelmed. In Britain the practice of democracy 
among the people is very strong. The workers do not stand 
for beating up and throwing out opponents. At great mass 
meetings organized by the Stalinists, with the Hon. D. N. Pritt, 
MP, KC, John Strachey, Pat Sloan, Page Arnot, Andrew Roth- 
stein and other Stalinist luminaries as the main speakers, the 
small band of Trotskyists would attend and take the floor. 
C. L. R. James, Harry Wicks, Gerry Bradley, Graves, Ted 
Grant, Bert Matlow, Henry Sara and various others used to 
put the Trotskyist case. And the Trotskyist case was learned 
from The New INTERNATIONAL. The biggest meeting the Sta- 
linists ever held on the Moscow Trials with D. N. Pritt and 
Pat Sloan as chief speakers and Gollancz in the chair, broke 
up in disorder under the fire of James and other Trotskyists. 
Labour Party organizations often invited both Stalinist and 
Trotskyist speakers to debate. One entire number of the Jn- 
ternal Bulletin of the Left Book Club was devoted to this 
question of the Trotskyists. It is difficult to believe that all 
the Trotskyists in Britain at that time in all probability did 
not number one hundred. 

The Independent Labour Party started a journal called 
Controversy in which all opinions were to be welcome. Issue 
after issue was filled with the Stalinist-Trotskyist debate, the 
Trotskyists putting forward the arguments learned in The 
New INTERNATIONAL and holding their own. 

The theoretical leaders of the Independent Labour Party, 
as they felt the increasing pressure of the Stalinists, leaned 
more heavily on The NEw INTERNATIONAL. True, they twisted 
and distorted its doctrines to suit their own centrist purposes, 
but it was from this journal that they got their main argu- 
ments. There was nothing else to get arguments from. 


Winning British Support 
For a time a Stalinist fraction and the Trotskyists fought 
it out inside the ILP itself. The Stalinist fraction had all the 
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powerful organization of the Communist Party behind them. 
We had nothing but the Fourth International and its repre- 
sentative to us, The NEw INTERNATIONAL. It was enough. The 
pacifist [LP never succumbed to the Stalinists but all through 
its recent history Maxton and the parliamentarians have been 
plagued by a left wing which from the start drew its suste- 
nance from The New INTERNATIONAL. 

The high peak of the British Trotskyist propaganda in 
Britain came with the publication of World Revolution by 
C. L. R. James. The book was extensively reviewed in the 
bourgeois press, the Times Literary Supplement, the Man- 
chester Guardian, the New Statesman and Nation giving long 
reviews. The Stalinists countered with a long article in one 
of their theoretical journals. Yet as the author of that book 
has acknowledged, without The New INTERNATIONAL the book 
could not have been written at all. It was not a question of 
influence. The small band of Trotskyists not only educated 
themselves on the paper. They used it in debate, as a basis 
for expository or polemical articles. Its opponents had to meet 
its arguments directly. Better still, they had to contend with 
its method. It was the grasp of Marxism and the organization 
of the material which drew and held the attention of audi- 
ences when a solitary Trotskyist rose.to speak at a Stalinist 
meeting. In a country like Britain, the theoretical grasp, the 
emphasis on the fundamentals of socialism, the familiarity 
with the process of development in Russia, the ultimate con- 
nection between the degeneration of the revolution and the 
gyrations of the Comintern, these things made an enormous 
impression. “At any rate, you Trotskyists know your stuff. 
You get down to it,” was a frequent remark. We had to. What 
we learned, we learned under fire. In Britain, in empirical 
Britain, swept by the Stalinist flood, this meant much. The 
Stalinists did mot have it all their own way. We made our- 
selves heard. The little band of British Trotskyists were quite 
incapable of working out these things for themselves. All 
came from The New INTERNATIONAL, particularly the needs 
of the struggle from day to day. 

Glasgow is the intellectual center of British labor. The 
magazine and the old Militant were more widely read in Glas- 
gow than anywhere else. In Edinburgh the paper had its devo- 
tees. It was read in South Wales. Its work can best be judged 
by the following: At its very best, The Labour Monthly, 
backed by the powerful Stalinist organizations all over the 
English-speaking world, sold 7,000 copies. The. New INTER- 
NATIONAL at one time sold 4,000. A substantial number of 
these was sold in Britain. 

To those familiar with the history of the Trotskyist move- 
ment in Britain, the work done by The New INTERNATIONAL 
gives a great lesson. It is doubtful if anywhere such small, in- 
experienced forces, lacking theoretical tradition and the guid- 
ance of personally developed and experienced comrades ever 
waged so powerful a fight as against the Stalinist machine and 
the allies it gained during the days of the Left Book Club. It 
used to be a matter of regret, but also of humor too, that we 
who were so small and so few, without influence, were able to 
contest so many positions. 


Its Role in the Empire 

A word must be said about The New INTERNATIONAL in 
the British Empire. Some of the comrades who now comprise 
the movement in India were trained in Britain on The New 
INTERNATIONAL and the powerful party in Ceylon which fol- 
lows the general line of the Fourth International will testify 
some day, soon we hope, to what The New INTERNATIONAL 
meant to it. The South African comrades who got into per- 
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sonal touch with the British movement told the same story. 
And the African Bureau, an organization in London repre- 
senting the Negro peoples all over the world, came under the 
paper’s influence directly and indirectly. 

We were sneered at in those days. The Fourth Interna- 
tional was said to be a figment of Trotsky’s imagination. We 
were called intellectuals who had no connection with the 
workers; it was said that we were only mouthpieces for Trot- 
sky’s views. So to a large extent we were. What is the result? 
In Britain today a group of Trotskyists, their leaders trained 
on The New INTERNATIONAL and Pioneer publications, 
are writing new and imperishable pages in the history of the 
working class movement in Britain. The colonials in India, 
Ceylon, in West Africa, and the Bureau in Britain oppose the 
imperialist war, not only in ideas but in action. True, there 
are differences on Russia. But it is only the ignoramuses and 


the short-sighted ones who fail to see that much as Russia dom- 
inated the pages of the paper, it was all in the framework of 
the unity of the international proletariat against both “demo- 
cratic” and “fascist” imperialisms. That work The New In- 
TERNATIONAL did, in Britain and the Empire. Those who 
doubt it should ask Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, and Her- 
bert Morrison, Home Secretary of Britain. Even we who were 
animated in those days only by faith, had little idea of the 
foundations we were laying. 


As the British people experience shock after shock, they 
will be dragged out of their empiricism and compelled to sub- 
stitute dialectic for “muddling through.” Properly to evalu- 
ate what The New INTERNATIONAL did in Britain during the 
past years is to learn precious lessons in the movement of his- 
tory and to understand how scientific was the faith in which 
the great Marxists did their work. 

BRITANNICUS. 


Congratulations and Best Wishes For Your Continued 


Success As America’s Outstanding 


Marxist Journal 


AKRON BRANCH 
OF THE WORKERS PARTY 


Greetings to “The New International” on its 
Tenth Birthday 


Best Wishes for Success in Your Fight for 
A Workers World 


BROOKLYN No. 3 BRANCH 
WORKERS PARTY NEW YORK 
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Fortis": 


Loyalty to the International Working Class, 
Tenacity in the Fight for World Socialism, 
Clarity in the Direction of Our Common 
Struggle, We Salute 


“The New International” on Its 10th Birthday! 


CLEVELAND BRANCH 


OF THE WORKERS PARTY 


We Sat In Against Post-War Un- We Have Found “The New Inter- 
employment! Greetings to “The New national” Indispensable to our 
International”, Fighter for a Socialist Sieeet Etncation 

World of Peace and Plenty for ALL. 


QUEENS 2 


A GROUP 
OF FORMER BRANCH 
BREWSTER OF THE 
WORKERS WORKERS PARTY 
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Revolutionary Greetings 


BRONX BRANCH 
OF THE 


WORKERS PARTY 


From DON, 
Who Is With You 


In Spirit 


To the Memory of the “Old Man” 


READING BRANCH 
OF THE 
WORKERS PARTY 


Build “The New International” 


BROOKLYN 2 


BRANCH, 
OF THE 
WORKERS PARTY 


To the American Working Class 
May It Lead the Way to A 
Socialist Society 


DETROIT BRANCH 
OF THE 


WORKERS PARTY 


Revolutionary Greetings 


from 


B. WALKER 


Forward to World Socialism 
CHICAGO BRANCH 
OF THE 
WORKERS PARTY 
From 
A MILITANT 
FOURSOME 
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For A Workers’ World ! Greetings and Best Wishes 


HENRY COLEMAN to “The New International” 
SARAH TRUMAN AL 
MARY BELL TI ae eee 
T. R. COBB Eugene Ten Brink 


Greetings on your G. B. 


Tenth Anniversary From a Friend in Muskegon, Mich. 


from 


B. C. BENNEM 


To “The New International” 
Unparalleled Teacher of the Henry F. Jackson 
American Working Class 


A BALTIMORE Sacer “eee 
COMRADE David Coolidge 


From A Shipyard Worker 


Dr. Paul Nesson 


Reva Craine 
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